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What does the Public want? 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


OT long ago it was my fortune to assist, an amused listener, 

at an argument on some social subject between a Scotch- 

man and an Irishman, the one a logician, the other a paradoxist. 

“But haven’t you just said such-and-such a thing,” cried the 

Scot, triumphant at having entrapped his antagonist into a self- 

contradiction. “Oh, that was five minutes ago,” replied the 

other, unabashed. “You mustn’t rake up such old stories as 
that.” 

So far as I know, Mr. Sydney Grundy has nothing of the Irish- 
man in his composition ; yet in his refusal to be bound by the 
utterances of five minutes ago he reminds me of my Irish friend. 
The last number of THE THEATRE contained an article by Mr. 
Grundy, defending, or purporting to defend, Mr. G. R. Sims against 
“the sledge-hammer of the high-class critic”—-an anonymous 
individual who seems to have been treating “The Last Chance” 
with contumely. His apology appears to me to play the anvil to 
“the high-class critic’s” sledge-hammer. It defends “The Last 
Chance” much as the nether millstone defends the grist from the 
upper. With its merits as an apology, however, I am not here 
concerned. Mr. Sims must decide for himself whether Codlin is 
the friend, or Short. My purpose is merely to note the matter 
of Mr. Grundy’s plea, and then to compare with it another of his 
utterances. 

To put it briefly, Mr. Grundy admits that “ The Last Chance” 
is a bad play, but argues that the public wants bad plays, and 
that Mr. Sims proves himself “a most clever author and man of 
business” in seeing that it gets them. At first sight this plea 
appears to refer only to the Adelphi audiences, but Mr, Grundy 
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is clearly not prepared either to show that the Adelphi audience 
differs essentially, and for the worse, from any other melodramatic 
audience, or, if it does, to explain why Mr. Sims is bound to content 
himself with being playwright-in-ordinary to the Adelphi Theatre. 
If the public is to bear the blame of Mr. Sims’ shortcomings, it 
must be the whole public, and Mr. Grundy does not shrink from 
this conclusion. Nay more, to complete his argument, it is 
necessary to show that all successful melodramas are successful in 
virtue, not of their goodness, but of their badness ; consequently 
Mr. Grundy proceeds to prove that “The Silver King” is 
essentially a bad play, and that what is good in it is merely 
tolerated for the sake of what is bad. Having thus demonstrated 
that Sims would spell ruin, and Jones bankruptcy, if either of these 
authors ventured to write “a thoroughly unconventional melo- 
drama,” Mr. Grundy pats Mr. Sims on the back, and bids him go 
on and prosper in serving out baby fare to the public—for “a baby 
it is, as a baby it should be treated.” 

So far,so good. Whether tenable or not, this is a quite rational 
proposition. But just a fortnight after the appearance of this 
article in THE THEATRE, there appears an essay in another 
journal, likewise signed “Sydney Grundy,” in which we are told 
that “the public will rally round what is best, as the despised and 
maligned public always does, when it gets a fair chance.” How 
are we to harmonize these two statements? Has the British 
public, a baby only the other day, attained to years of discretion 
in one fortnight ? Or does Mr. Grundy tacitly except the Adelphi 
and Princess’s audiences, the patrons of melodrama, from “the 
public” at large? If so, he is like a politician who should make 
some general assertion about the English people, and tacitly 
except the middle classes. I very much fear the statements are 
not by any means to be harmonized, and that Mr. Grundy will 
have to say, with my Irish friend, “Oh, I wrote that about the 
baby a fortnight ago.” The fact is, Mr. Grundy has of late had 
the apologue of “ The Silver Shield” so much in his mind that he 
cannot help looking at both sides of the case ; but when he sees 
the one, he forgets the other. 

I have brought these two deliverances face to face because I 
think it is of vast importance that the playwright of to-day 
should rightly gauge the public he addresses, neither despising it 
too much nor putting too much faith in it. Moreover, I think it 
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a most hopeful sign that some of our leading playwrights, such as 
Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. Grundy, should take to theorizing. 
Their utterances claim all attention, and the questions they raise 
should, if possible, be thoroughly thrashed out. The French 
dramatists have, in their prefaces, an accepted medium for 
theoretics, of which many of them are not slow to avail 
themselves. As English plays are not published, English play- 
wrights are debarred this means of expression. It seems to me, 
then, an excellent thing that they should make the periodical press 
supply this want, and should discuss the principles and tendencies 
of their craft in the necessary intervals of its practice. Therefore 
it isin no mere spirit of contradiction, but in the hope of helping 
Mr. Grundy and his fellow-workers to arrive at a true estimate of 
what the public really wants, that I propose shortly to examine 
his two theories. 

It is certainly in no spirit of contradiction, for I contradict 
neither of them. A few years ago I should have assented un- 
hesitatingly to the baby theory. The public seemed then to be 
*‘pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” thrilled by mere 
bombast, moved by sheer fustian. “ Write down to your audience, 
and you can’t write too low down,” would then have been the best 
practical advice to a practical playwright. But have not audiences 
changed, and are they not day by day changing? Wherever the 
impetus may have come from—and in the pages of this 
Magazine one would be sorry to cast doubts on Mr. Grundy’s 
belief that it came from the critics, and especially from one 
prominent critic well-known to readers of. THE THEATRE—there 
has undoubtedly been an advance in all departments of theatrical 
life, and not least, as a matter of course, in the character of 
audiences. The sediment, indeed, is always the same, but it now 
bears a smaller proportion to the whole mass. Consequently I 
believe that Mr. Grundy was playing the part of the foolish 
counsellor in encouraging Mr. Sims to go on providing penny- 
plain-twopence-coloured melodramas on the ground that the public 
does not want, and will not have, a superior article. The public, 
if I read the signs aright, though it has by no means cast off 
childish things, is rapidly outgrowing them. Mr. Grundy proceeds 
on the assumption that “ The Last Chance” is a success, and there 
is no reason to doubt that for the moment it is running 
prosperously. But will it last? will it wash? will it bear trans- 
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plantation and revival? “The Lights o’ London,” as we have 
recently seen, retains a good deal of vitality, but it is 
precisely in virtue of the elements of strength which are 
lacking in “The Last Chance.” The first act, though 
better knit than any scene in “The Last Chance,” fell 
unmistakably flat, because it was purely conventional. Had the 
whole play remained on the same level, the revival would have 
been a fiasco. What saved it was the Dickens-like humour of the 
Jarvis family, the daring coup de thédtre at the end of the third 
act, the genuine strength of the scene between Seth Preene and 
Hetty, and, above all, the keenly observed episodes of low life 
which were as fresh and “fetching” as ever. Supposing “ The 
Last Chance” to be revived three and a half years hence, will 
the dock-gate scene, the Irish lodging-house keeper, and the 
little girl in the hospital garden be sufficient to secure it a renewed 
lease of life? All the rest of the play is far below the level of 
the first act of “The Lights 0’ London,” which, as aforesaid, 
decidedly missed fire. Surely, then, Mr. Sims is not quite such 
a superlative man of business as his apologist would have us 
believe, if he prefers temporary to more or less permanent 
success, Without any ambition to write “for posterity,” a play- 
wright is surely wise in his generation who tries to give his plays 
staying-power for more than a single season. Posterity may be 
trusted to write its own plays, as it will make its own clothes; 
but that is no reason why we should cry, “ Shoddy’s the only 
wear.” “The Silver King” may be a good play or a bad, con- 
ventional or unconventional, but I cannot help thinking that in 
writing it, Messrs. Jones and Herman proved themselves better 
men of business than Mr. Sims in writing “The Last Chance.” 
Their goose will go on laying golden eggs periodically and 
indefinitely, whereas Mr. Sims’ bird, though it may lay a monster 
to begin with, will exhaust itself in the effort. 

What, then, are we to say of Mr. Grundy’s other theory? Are 
we to admit that “when it gets a fair chance, the public will rally 
round what is best?” Surely not. To my mind, and, I think, 
to Mr. Grundy’s as well, “what is best” is a play in which a 
serious moral problem is seriously handled ; and from this the 
public would shrink as from a visit to the dentist’s. We are not 
yet within a measurable distance of an ethical drama—a drama 
which shall be an efficient factor in the spiritual life of the nation. 
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But if the time for an ethical drama has not yet come, the purely 
fantastic drama—to use Mr. Matthew Arnold’s phrase—has had 
its day. Its exclusive reign, that is to say, is over. It will 
always have its place on the stage, chiefly in the form of farce 
but it will no longer occupy the whole field. However strongly 
Mr. Grundy may “challenge the statement,” it may be said with 
truth of an immense number of the public that they go to the 
theatre simply to be amused,* and do not care at all about 
mimic woes. “The Pink Dominos” does not “console” 
them (though for my part I should find as much consolation in 
“The Pink Dominos” as in “Caste”); but after the ordinary 
wear and tear, or ennui and vacuity, of the day, it affords a pleasant, 
languid relaxation. Mere amusement is literally a pastime 
(Zeitvertreib, as the Germans say), whereas interest, however mild, 
is an exercise. The one is passive, the other active, and while 
human nature remains strong in man there will always be many 
who like to fleet their hours of leisure passively, not actively. 
Still, I am quite at one with Mr. Grundy in thinking that a 

- majority, and a growing majority, of playgoers prefer being 
interested to being merely amused ; and then the question comes 
to be, what interests them? They will rally round what is best, 
says Mr. Grundy, in a fine frenzy of unwonted optimism. I am 
not an optimist, but a “ meliorist,”? and I prefer to say that they 
show a growing tendency to rally round what is better. 

Auguste Vitu, in the first article of his “ Mille et Une Nuits du 
Théatre,” has the following pregnant saying: “In the work of 
an observer, of a moralist, as every dramatic writer ought to be 
who has not, like Scribe and his school, given up all attempt at 
thought, one can discern three elements perfectly distinct from 
each other though always intermingling and contributing to the 
same end: a painting, a judgment, an ideal (wue peinture, un 
Jjugement, un idéal.)” Until the period of the dramatic revival, 
the English drama, beionging to the school of Scribe in this, if in 
this alone, had given up all attempt at thought. It was, as Mr. 


* Even M. Francisque Sarcey, speaking of the supposed moral lesson of Dandet’s 
** L’Arlésienne,” remarks, ‘‘ Je ne conteste pas ce point de vue ; mais au theatre, moi, 
vous le savez, la moralité ne me touche que modérément. Je ne viens au theatre que 
pour m’amuser, et 7 Ar/ésienne ne m’amuse pas.” Clearly, however, ‘‘s’amuser” in 
M. Sarcey’s mouth, means something different from ‘‘to be amused” in Mr. Grundy’s. 
M. Sarcey is known to be an enthusiast for classic tragedy, which can scarcely, in our 
sense, amusehim. His ‘‘ to be amused” is, perhaps, nearly equivalent to Mr. Grundy’s 
“to be interested.” 
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Arnold said, fantastic, quite out of touch with the realities of life, 
a sort of “chimaera bombinans in vacuo.” That stage we have 
now passed, and the public, as it seems to me, is beginning to 
demand more and more imperatively that the dramatist shall be, 
not indeed a moralist, but an observer, and shall give in his work, 
not a judgment or an ideal, but a painting. 

Observation !—is not that the first and last word of the serious 
modern drama? Truth—not the whole truth, but a certain part 
of the truth—is not that what interests the public, and what it 
really demands? In the mere externals of everyday English life 
there is a boundless store of possible effects for the keen observer 
and the adroit depictor. The burning questions of individual 
morality need not be touched upon in such a way as to bring the 
blush to the cheek of the Lord Chamberlain or the young lady in 
the dress circle. A drama in which “judgments” and “ ideals ” 
shall be embodied may develop itself later on. In the mean- 
time the pubiic is satisfied with pictures of life and character, 
selected so as to suggest no very inflammatory topics, yet faithful 
so far as they go; and the day will soon come when, in work 
pretending to be serious, the public will be satisfied with nothing 
short of this. 

As we review the chief successes, apart from farce, of the last 
few years, I think we shall find that they distinguish themselves 
from their forerunners mainly by reason of this quality of obser- 
vation ; and we can scarcely be wrong in, attributing to this 
quality some portion at least of their extraordinary powers of 
attraction. In “The Lights o’ London” no one will deny that it 
was from the first the touches of truth which told. In “ The 
Silver King ” not even the happy inspiration upon which the plot 
is founded would have secured success had it not been for the 
way in which every inch of the canvas is worked over with 
touches taken straight from the life. “Saints and Sinners,” 
again—a faulty enough play in many respects—lived through a 
factious opposition simply because Mr. Jones had had the courage 
to “go to Nature,” to observe and reproduce. Mr. Pinero, though 
his chief successes have been made in farce, has earned every one’s 
respect by his conscientious efforts at faithful observation, They 
have not always been successful, but that has been due to a 
certain crudity in his manner of presentation, as well as to inju- 
dicious selection of plot and arrangement of incidents. In Mr. 
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Grundy’s own admirable work, “ The Silver Shield,” what was it 
that produced the greatest effect? Not the scenes and situations 
on which the plot depended (with the exception of one scene 
thrown into relief by Miss Kate Rorke’s exquisite acting), but 
the closely observed touches of theatrical character, and especially 
the first half of the third act, a passage throbbing with human 
nature, humorously yet truthfully rendered. I am aware that the 
success of such a play as “Called Back”—a piece as devoid of 
observation as any play professing to deal with real life well can 
be—seems to run counter to my theory; but “Called Back” 
had been very exceptionally advertised by the success of the 
book, and was not without strong melodramatic qualities of 
which the actors took masterly advantage. I am far from 
denying that mere interest of plot, helped out by powerful 
acting, has still power to attract the public ; all I argue is that 
the general taste is setting towards reproductions of real life. And 
that the playwright who combines observation with invention has 
a much better chance of genuine and lasting success than he who 
relies on invention alone, or on annexation fromthe French. And 
his task is, in reality, easier; for the plots which are capable of 
“going alone,” so to speak, are of limited number and are being 
rapidly worked out, whereas a very simple and even familiar plot 
will suffice for a faithful study of character and manners. 

Were I bound, then, to give complete adherence either to Mr. 
Grundy the pessimist or to Mr. Grundy the optimist, I should pin 
my faith to the latter rather than the former. And especially would 
I implore Mr. Sims to be deaf to Mr. Grundy the cynic, and all 
ears to Mr. Grundy the idealist. In shooting at a mark two 
paces off (I mean at mere momentary success), it may be all very 
well to aim low; but if your shot is to carry, you must give it a 
certain elevation. 
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Yes or No? 


Recited by MR. HENRY IRVING at the dinner given by him to his Company 


at Pittsburg, on Christmas Eve, 1884. 


{This poem is suggested by an old Dutch custom which prescribes to the wooer a symbol 
of acceptance or refusal. As his mistress sits by the fire he waits for her to replenish 
it. If this be done it is a sign that his suit is successful ; but if she lets the embers 
die out he knows there is no hope. ] 





I. 
EANS he ’gainst the old Dutch ingle, 
Half in hope and half in fear ; 
Firelight shadows dancing mingle, 
Weave their fret-work far and near. 
Strong of limb, yet shapely moulded, 
Features bronzed with ocean tan, 
Stands he there with atms enfolded, 
Hoping blessing—fearing ban. 
Will he dare to learn by asking 
Will she be his comely wife ? 
’Tis the fire so warmly basking, 
Holds the secret of his life! 
When the ruddy embers dwindle 
Should the maiden wish to bless, 
She will then the flames rekindle, 
And that act shall whisper—“ Yes.” 


II. 
Sits she there so quaintly pretty 
In her cap and waistless gown, 
With her face all ripe with blushes, 
And her eyes turned meekly down. 
Hears no sound, the clock still ticking 
Many a weary-hearted moan, 
As in sympathetic sorrow, 
For the time already flown. 
Keen and anxiously he watches, 
While the embers sinking low, 
Steep the maiden’s graceful figure 
In a rosy tinted glow. 
Well she knows his errand thither, 
And the love-flowers in his heart ; 
Will she bid their blossoms wither ? 
Shall they bloom—or die apart? 
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Ill. 
Sits she there in golden beauty, 
Gently rocking to and fro, 
Till at last the struggling embers, 
With the last spark answer, “ No !” 
One long sigh—one sob half broken— 
Stirs the sailor’s stricken breast. 
Told his fate, yet no word spoken, 
All his life one long unrest. 
Moving slowly towards the threshold 
With a rugged kind of grace, 
Grasps the latch and sadly turning, 
Looks a look that clasps her face. 
Long, too long his farewell taking, 
In that glance of yearning light ; 
Then with heart, all crushed and bleeding, 
Drifts into the lonely night. 





Hat LouTHER. 


Notes by an Old Playgoer. 
By CHARLES HERVEY. 


NE of the first literary men whose acquaintance I made in 

Paris was the vaudevillist, Marion Dumersan, the well- 

known author of “ Victorine,” “Les Saltimbanques,” and some 

two or three hundred other pieces. He was then an elderly man, 

having been born in 1780, extremely courteous in manner, and of 

studious habits, seldom to be met with out of the small apartment 

occupied by him at the Bibliothéque, where he had been for many 

years at the head of the medal and coin department. Besides his 

dramatic productions, he had published several works on archeology 

and numismatics, on both of which subjects he was regarded as an 

| infallible authority ; his memory was prodigious, and his store of 
anecdote on every conceivable topic inexhaustible. He had 
known Talma intimately, and spoke enthusiastically of the great 
actor’s devotion to his art. “No one,” he said, “had less con- 

fidence in his own powers ; he was ever striving after a perfection 

he imagined himself incapable of attaining, and once when, after 
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a magnificent performance of “Sylla,” we were alone in his 
dressing-room.at the Francais, he seemed more discouraged than 
usual, and shaking his head in reply to my congratulations, sadly 
remarked that the lifetime of an actor was not sufficient to enable 
him to play a single part perfectly well. 

Dumersan also related to me a scene he had himself witnessed 
in 1823 at the Panorama Dramatique, where a piece was brought 
out, the prominent figures in which were a shepherd and his sheep. 
In order to give a realistic air to the performance, the manager 
had conceived the idea of introducing a flock of real sheep on the 
stage, and these having been procured with some difficulty, and 
trained to group themselves quietly round the shepherd, the 
régisseur declared himself satisfied with their tractability, and the 
first night of the novelty was duly announced. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the animals made their appearance in a more or less 
orderly style, than a tremendous burst of applause from the 
crowded house so unexpectedly startled them that, after a moment’s 
indecision, the most intrepid among them, descrying a haven of 
refuge in a stage-box on the ground tier, plunged suddenly into 
it, to the terror of its occupants, a party of smartly dressed ladies, 
who beat a rapid retreat into the adjoining corridor. Meanwhile 
the rest of ‘the flock, leaping madly over the footlights, invaded 
the orchestra, overturning the musicians who vainly strove to repel 
the intruders, and from thence made their way right and left into 
the body of the theatre. A scene of indescribable confusion 
ensued, and more than an hour elapsed before the truants, with 
the aid of butcher boys hastily summoned from their post in the 
coulisses, were finally re-captured, and the curtain fell on the 
unfinished drama. 

Very different in appearance and mode of life from this amiable 
recluse was his colleague Mélesville, the versatile author of “ Michel 
Perrin,” “ Elle est folle” (does any one remember Elton and Mrs. 
Nisbett in the English version, the “ Delusion ?”’), “ Le Secretaire 
et le Cuisinier ” (Anglicé“ Fish out of Water ”), and a host of other 
successes, from the libretto of “Zampa” to Mdlle. Georges’ great 
card, “La Chambre Ardente.” When I knew him, he occupied 
a handsome suite of apartments in the Place Vendéme, mixed 
freely in general society, and held weekly receptions, which were 
chiefly attended by the ¢/ite of his literary brethren and the 
financial magnates of the Chaussée d’Antin. He was a little 
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man, constitutionally irritable and abrupt in manner, and apt to 
say sharp things when annoyed ; andI remember a case in point. 
One of his last pieces, “ Carlo Beati,” written expressly for Arnal, 
and produced at the Vaudeville in 1846, having been coldly 
received, he laid the blame on his interpreter, asserting that he 
had totally misunderstood the character ; whereas the actor, with 
far more reason, maintained that it was impossible to make 
anything out of such flimsy material. “Ce pauvre Mélesville,” 
quietly remarked Arnal, with a pitying shrug of his shoulders, 
“qui veut que je fasse vivre son ‘ours,’ sans me donner de quoi 
le nourrir ! ” 

One of the most curious types I ever met with in Parisian 
society was the Comte. de Castellane, the owner of a magnificent 
hétel in the Faubourg St. Honoré, and almost as eccentric in his 
habits and way of life as the Marquis d’Aligre himself. Any one 
so utterly regardless of his personal appearance it was impossible 
to conceive ; his coat was invariably threadbare, and his hat in the 
last stage of decay; and thus accoutred, he perambulated the 
Boulevard and the Champs Elysées with a jaunty and self-satisfied 
air, swinging his cane as he walked, and occasionally saluting an 
acquaintance (for he knew everybody) with a waive of his gloveless 
hand. At the back of his house was a pretty little theatre, where 
performances, either by amateurs or by the leading artists of the 
Comédie Francaise, were frequently given ; the last I remember 
being the first essay of a proverbe by Augustine Brohan, played 
by herself and Delaunay. Once, and once only, M. de Castellane 
tried his skill at dramatic composition, and after infinite labour 
produced a one-act comedy, entitled “ Les Eaux de Spa,” which 
figured in the bills of the Vaudeville on a benefit night, and was 
so cruelly handled by the audience that, on the author’s name 
being ironically called for, it was announced that he preferred to 
remain incognito. Inthe course of the following summer, feeling 
slightly indisposed, the Count consulted his physician, who recom- 
mended immediate change of air, innocently suggesting that “les 
Eaux de Spa” would certainly do him good. “Cela m’étonnerait 
bien,” drily replied his patient ; “car je les ai déja essayées, et 
elles ne m’ont pas réussi.” 

Many years ago, when at Brighton, I remember hearing Charles 
Young relate an anecdote of the Duchess of St. Albans (Harriet 
Mellon), which I give, as far as my memory serves me, in his own 
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words. “I received a note from her one day, requesting me to 
call on her next morning at her house in Regency Square. When 
I arrived, she said to me, ‘ Young, I want you to do me a favour. 
I have been told that Mrs. (a retired actress who had 
formerly played with her at Drury Lane) is in great distress ; and 
although we never were on the best of terms together, that is no 
reason why she should be in need of money when I have more 
than I want. Here,’ she continued, handing me a roll of bank 
notes, ‘are a hundred pounds. Please let her have them, and if 
a further sum should be required, you have only to apply to me 
for it; but on no account let her know from whom it comes, as 
that might look like ostentation, which I wish to avoid.’ I took 
the money, and sent it to John Cooper, who was personally 
acquainted with Mrs. , privately enjoining him to keep the 
donor’s name a secret, which he did, and the recipient of the 
Duchess’s bounty never knew to whom she was indebted for it to 
her dying day.” 

Young told us several good stories of Sheridan Knowles, one of 
which I remember. “We were walking together in the Strand,” 
he said, “when my companion was suddenly accosted by an 
elderly man, a stranger to me, who reminded him that he had not 
yet sent him a promised box for the ‘ Hunchback.’ ‘Bless me, 
my dear fellow,’ cried Knowles, ‘no more I have! Let me see, 
we play it to-morrow ; will that suit you?’ ‘Perfectly,’ replied 
the other. ‘Then it is an understood thing, and you may depend 
on my not forgetting you.’ 

“When the individual had left us, ‘a capital fellow,’ said 
Knowles ; ‘ great friend of mine’—here he paused with a puzzled 
look—‘ what bothers me is, that I can’t for the life of me recol- 
lect where he lives, or what his name is!’ ” 

Here is a pretty note from Henriette Sontag to Carolina Ungher 
after the latter’s performance of “ Parisina.” “All I have seen 
and heard is perfection ; the only doubt in my mind is whether 
my admiration is most due to the actress or to the singer. Accept 
it, dear friend, for doth /” 

Derval, the ex-actor of the Palais Royai and Gymnase, who 
died early in 1885, was in every respect a perfect gentleman, and 
highly esteemed by all who knew him. His real name was 
Dobigny, and he had been connected with the stage, either as 
comedian or régisseur, since 1828. He married, if I remember 
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rightly, an extremely pretty girl, whom some of my readers may 
have seen and admired “long, long ago” in the “Poses Plas- 
tiques” at the Hall of Rome. 

I find among my notes the following anecdote of Nestor 
Roqueplan, the witty author of “Parisine,” and one of the only 
managers of the Grand Opéra who contrived to make money by 
the speculation. He was once invited to a ball at the Hétel de 
Ville during the edileship of Rambuteau of “ Vespasiennes” 
notoriety, and not feeling disposed to pass half the night in the 
long “file” of carriages slowly plodding thither from all parts of 
Paris, hit upon an ingenious method of arriving in good time at 
his destination. Sending his servant for a litter which, according 
to his directions, was brought into his court-yard, he laid himself 
down upon it full dressed, and, a cloth having been lightly thrown 
over him, was safely borne by two stout porters to the peristyle of 
the dtel, every one they met compassionately making way for the 
supposed sufferer. The astonishment of the crowd assembled near 
the entrance may be imagined when the bearers of the litter sud- 
denly stopped, and Roqueplan, casting aside the covering which 
had enshrouded him from view, arose from his recumbent position 
in all the splendour of an elaborate toilet, and made a triumphant 
entry into the ball-room exactly as the clock struck twelve. 

The only person I ever met with who preferred Jenny Lind’s 
“ maidenly” version of “Norma” to that of Grisi was Macready, 
who, in a conversation I had with him in 1847 at his house in 
Clarence Terrace, Regent’s Park, maintained, to my great surprise, 
that in his opinion her interpretation of the character was un- 
doubtedly the correct one. 

Those who have heard—and who has not ?—“La Fille de 
Madame Angot,” may not be aware that seventy-seven years 
before the production of this charming operetta at the Folies 
Dramatiques in 1873, the name of Angot was already familiar to 
Parisian playgoers. In 1796, the mother of M. Lecocq’s heroine 
first made her appearance on the boards of the Théatre d’Emula- 
tion in a two-act vaudeville by Maillot entitled “Madame Angot, 
ou la Poissarde parvenue;” this was followed in 1797 by “Le 
Mariage de Manon, ou la suite de Madame Angot” by the same 
author, and in 1800 by “Le Repentir de Madame Angot,” also 
by Maillot. In 1803, the indefatigable dramatist Aude produced 
at the Ambigu “Madame Angot au sérail de Constantinople,” 
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which, chiefly owing to the drollery of Corsse in the title-part, 
enjoyed a run of over two hundred nights, and induced the author 
to give a sequel in the same year, called “Madame Angot au 
Malabar.” In 1805 appeared “Madame Angot dans son ballon,” 
in 1817 “La critique de Madame Angot,” and in 1860 “La 
nouvelle Madame Angot” by de Jallais. If we add to these 
“Madame Angot et ses demoiselles” (played a hundred and 
thirty nights at the Folies Marigny), and some half a dozen other 
trifles inspired by Lecocq’s masterpiece, we shall find that 
Maillot’s original idea has furnished matter for at least fifteen 
more or less successful imitations from 1796 to the present day. 

The mention of “ La Fille de Madame Angot ” naturally recalls 
the name of Siraudin, one of its authors, who, however, made less 
money as a dramatist than as the ostensible owner of the bonbon 
shop in the Rue de la Paix. The last time I saw him was at 
Wiesbaden, shortly before the suppression of the gaming tables, 
of which he was a regular “aditué as long as he had a florin left 
to stake on the six first numbers of the roulette. He was then 
accompanied by his wife, a stout lady, with an eye to the main 
chance, who, whenever her liege lord was in luck—which seldom 
occurred—took possession of three-fourths of his winnings, and 
prudently invested them in buck-horn ornaments and other 
“portable property,” which she stowed away in a huge basket 
hanging on her arm. One day I met him in conversation with 
an inquisitive German, who for some occult reason of his own 
was endeavouring to worm out of him what'he thought of the 
state of parties in France, and was visibly annoyed by the vague 
and unsatisfactory answers he received. “Am I to understand, 
Monsieur,” he inquired in an aggrieved tone, “that you have xo 
political opinions ?” 

“Certainly, I have,” coolly replied Siraudin; “ but, they depend 
on the person I happen to be talking to!” 

Scribe was often unjustly charged with putting his name to 
pieces of which he had not written a line, whereas it would 
appear from the following well-authenticated anecdote that the 
reproach might have been more correctly addressed to his “ colla- 
borateurs.” Ata dinner, where a certain number of the literary 
fraternity were present, one of the party having indulged in some 
acrimonious remarks on the subject alluded to, Carmouche 
effectually silenced him by saying: “Gentlemen, I have been 
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announced in the bills as author of eleven vaudevilles in partner- 
ship with Scribe, all of which have been more or less successful ; 
and I declare positively that in not one of them, as performed on 
the stage, is there a single word of mine!” 

When very young I saw Richard Jones play Flutter in “ The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” and Alfred Highflyer in “A Roland for an 
Oliver.” I was hardly of an age to appreciate his acting, and in 
the second piece especially fear that I had only eyes and ears for 
the bewitching Miss Foote as Maria Darlington. After his retire- 
ment from the stage, Jones established himself as a teacher of 
elocution at No. 14, Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, and was in 
great request with young clergymen and embryo members of 
parliament. One of the latter, a scion of a noble house, for whose 
ulterior benefit a “pocket borough” had been carefully nursed, 
and who from his birth had been afflicted with an impediment of 
speech, came to him under the impression that he might be cured 
of so distressing an infirmity. The ex-comedian having expressed 
his regret at being unable to relieve him, his visitor, coolly turning 
on his heel, cavalierly remarked that he could do very well with- 
out his help, as he had only to follow the example of Demosthenes, 
and practise speaking with pebbles in his mouth. 

“ Exactly what I was about to suggest,” retorted Jones, irri- 
tated by the other’s insolent tone ; “and if you should happen to 
swallow one by mistake, you will have the consolation of knowing 
that, although you may jossibly be a loss to your family, your 
constituents are not likely to be of the same opinion!” 
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Told in the Firelight. 


“TS Mr. Pain in?” 
“No, Miss, he isn’t. He won’t be here afore six.” 

“And it is only five now! How tiresome! I cannot go all 
the way back again, and it is coming on to snow.” 

“There is a nice fire in Mr. Pain’s room, Miss. Suppose you 
go in there and wait,” suggested old Jones. He was the door- 
keeper of the Theatre Royal, Tagby, and knew better than to 
offend the London actress, “ You go straight in there, Miss, and 
make yourself comfortable. I know the master won’t be later 
than six, ’cos Mr. Logan has got an appointment with him.” 

“Mr. Logan? Very well then, I will wait ;” and Kate Tracy 
walked through the dingy green-room and turned into the 
manager’s private den, where, as old Jones had averred, the fire 
was blazing cheerily. She was a handsome, attractive-looking 
woman, and she made a very pretty picture in her dark furs, as 
she stood by the hearth and warmed herself in the firelight. 

“So then Harry will be here soon,” ran her unspoken thought, 
while a happy smile played round her lips ; “and Pain is sure to 
be late—he always is—and Harry will come in here and find 

. me!” She stretched her white hands to the blaze, and a 
contented little laugh broke the stillness of'the room. “ Mr. 
Logan and I are getting into a terrible habit of finding each 
other at all sorts of places, and yet it is hardly a month since I 
first saw him. How would it be if I had never seen him?” 
Unconsciously she had spoken the last words aloud, and as if in 
direct answer to her question at the same moment the coals fell 
together and plunged the room in darkness. “ Clever little fire,” 
said Kate approvingly ; “I will take that as my answer. So it 
would ; it would have been very dark and very cheerless. And 
now tell me what the future will be like. Come, blaze up.” 

Like most women, having consulted the oracle, she determined 
to work it her own way, and seizing the poker, commenced an 
attack, which, being more vigorous than systematic, had anything 
but the desired effect. For a moment or two the flame leapt up 
fitfully, and then the fire settled down in a glowering, sullen 
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fashion that made the darkness just visible—no more. Poor 
Kate! Superstitious by nature, she felt a sudden shock as the 
last faint flames flickered and died away, and all the laughter 
faded from her face as she rose to her feet and walked to the 
farther end of the room. 

“TI know I am an idiot to care one way or the other,” she 
thought, dismally ; “but oh, how I wish that fire had burnt up. 
A dark future means losing Harry, and losing Harry means 
No, I am not going to think of that.” 

She seated herself in a chair by the window, and leaning back, 
lost herself in a day-dream of the past. A day-dream that was 
not bright or happy; adream in which she saw a sad and 
loveless childhood ; saw later years, still drearier, when a strong 
and sharp temptation to be free from the hand-to-mouth struggle 
had assailed the young actress ; saw fame coming to her slowly ; 
and then, clear and bright in the midst of all these misunder- 
standings and troubles, she saw the day when she first met 
Harry Logan, the day that her memory framed in sunshine. 

A half-stifled sob recalled her to the present. The fire had 
done its work of warning, and the fitful flames were again stealing 
upward, sending ruddy flashes on the chairs and books that were 
nearest, and leaving the rest of the big room in deep shadow. 
Down by the hearth, her face buried in her hands, crouched the 
girl whose broken sob had interrupted the thread of the day- 
dream, and with a sudden pity for the desolate-looking young 
figure, Kate crossed the room and knelt down by her side. 

“What is the matter, dear ?” she asked. 

“Mon Dieu! Ah, madame, pardon.” The girl raised her 
wet eyes and turned with a startled cry. “I did not know that 
any one was here,” she stammered; “I ask’your pardon, I will go.” 

Such a child! Seventeen at most, with a small wistful face, 
and big pathetic eyes, and Kate’s heart went out to her as she 
took the nervous, twitching fingers in her own strong clasp. 

“No, you must not go,” she said gently. “Tell me what is the 
matter, Who do you want? I am only waiting to see Mr. 
Pain.” 

The girl mistook her. “You are Mrs. Pain?” she cried eagerly, 
speaking the words with a pretty accent that betrayed her French 
origin. “Ah! then you will help me, Let me see your face.” 
She looked steadily into Kate’s eyes for a full minute, and then, 
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apparently satisfied with what she read there, she gave a little 
sigh. “I will trust you; the good God put the colour in your 
eyes,” she said, repeating the Bretagne belief, “and He sent you 
to help me. I want Mr. Logan.” 

“You want him—why ?” 

Her sobs broke out afresh. “Ah! but why indeed, madame, 
you will understand. He never come to seemenow. SoI come 
here, and I ask the man at the door, and he says I may wait here 
till he come.” 

“Yes, yes, dear, you did quite right. Don’t be frightened. 
But tell me, why do you want him ?” and Kate’s hand involuntarily 
tightened its hold. 

“Moi, je suis sa fiancée,” said the girl simply. “Sweet Heart, 
Harry calls me,” and after these words there was a long pause, 

Flicker, flicker, went the firelight as it danced on the opposite 
wall, and it shot its sparkles into Kate’s weary eyes as though in 
mischievous glee that its warning had been disregarded. Who 
was she, this woman to whom life had proved so hard, that she 
should dare to think happiness lay within her grasp? Would she 
never learn that “Nature like other mothers has her spoilt children,” 
and that the rest are apt to fare but badly? Little wonder 
that the firelight danced so merrily ; and all the time the little 
French girl looked steadfastly into the proud, cold face that was 
so near her own, and Kate, without seeing her, looked back again 
and thought and planned. 

“Tell me all about it,” she said at last, and the clock struck the 
half-hour as the girl began her sad little story. Her name was 
Louise La Fére: she had met Harry a year ago in Dieppe, and 
when some months later father had died, Harry had written for 
her to come with mother to Tagby. Since then, mother had 
died too, and Harry would have married her at once, but that— 
and the pretty voice faltered—a London actress, a Miss Tracy, 
had come to the Tagby Theatre, and Harry’s love had wavered. 
“T hate her! I hate her!” Louise ended fiercely. ‘She is rich, she 
is famous, she can choose from all the world, and I then? I am 
alone in a strange land, and I have only Harry.” Her words died 
away mournfully, and for a few moments Kate stood silent. 

She was thinking—in the half-dead, indistinct way in which we 
ponder over trifles at such times—how quiet it all was, this 
moment of supreme abnegation in her life. She had often enough 
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acted grand and pathetic scenes on the stage,—acted them in the 
usual way, with moanings and broken words and effective gestures, 
and now that she was going through the real thing, it struck her as 
a rough kind of satire on her mimic agony, that it was all so still 
and quiet. She even smiled a little at the thought, and her voice 
‘was as sweet and steady as ever as she said slowly, “I know this 
Kate Tracy. Don’t think so hardly of her. She did not mean 
to injure you.” 

“You know her then? Ah, madame! I pray you teach me 
what I shall say to her. She is bad, she is wicked, this woman, 
but I would kneel to her, I would pray to her to go away!” 

“‘ Because you are so fond of Harry ?” 

“Fond ? Madame, I worship him.” 

Kate’s eyes had been fixed on a certain angle of the shadowy 
bookcase, and as the tearful voice spoke the last words, she 
suddenly lost sight of the polished corner. It seemed to pass into 
the prevailing darkness that enveloped the farther end of the 
study, and with a sudden fear at the way he was unconsciously 
playing into her hands, Kate felt sure that Harry Logan must 
have entered the room. The thickly padded door would have 
allowed him to do so without them hearing him, and now he must 
be standing beyond the reach of the firelight, hidden in the deep 
shadow thrown by the lofty bookcase. 

An almost imperceptible pause, and then Kate laughed. 
“Fancy worshipping Harry Logan!” she said. “Why the man 
is not even worth an ordinary affection.” 

“T tell you, yes,” the answer was flashed back ; but Kate went 
on unheeding. 

“And as for this woman . . . . Ask her what you like, child, 
for I am Kate Tracy.” 

“You!” 

The actress bent her head. “ Even I,” she said lightly. “Why 
not? No, no, Louise, do not go farther back. Stay by the fire. 
Why, I shall not hurt you.” 

“You, you are a wicked woman,” burst out the girl passion- 
ately ; and Kate laughed again, as if she were amused. 

“ See now, I will tell you all about it,” she said, suddenly,“ for 
{am tired of this new whim. There is no need to hate me, 
Louise, for I never loved Harry.” 

“Never loved him?” 
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“Never cared the slightest bit about him,” declared Kate 
Tracy ; and only the curious firelight, as for one moment it shot 
into her eyes, knew of the unshed tears, “The whole story lies 
in a nut-shell. I came down here to Tagby to act, having pre- 
viously heard that the actor with whom I should be playing was 
engaged to a girl of whom he was so fond that he never looked 
at another woman. Now, I am vain ; and I pique myself on my 
powers of attraction. I took a bet with this friend, who told me 
of Harry Logan, that I would add another to my list of conquests.” 
She was looking straight over the girl’s head into the gloom 
beyond ; and, as if impelled towards her, for one moment a white, 
angry {face emerged from the darkness. “And I succeeded,” 
added Kate slowly. 

“Louise,” she went on with a rapid change of tone, “I am 
candid with you, am I not? But I am leaving here next week ; 
and soon after I shall be married. Do not be frightened, Louise, 
that sound was only the wind outside. Really it was nothing 
else ; stay here by the fire. And so as I am to be married, and 
as I find you are such a loving, good little woman, a wife of 
whom any man would be proud, I thought .. . . I would... - 
tell you.” . 

Was the room really growing so insufferably hot? Was the 
firelight really flashing so vividly? Kate turned towards the 
door. “I think I will go now,” she said. “Mr. Logan will be 
here soon, and I do not care to meet him.” 

“ And if he will not come back to me?” 

Arrested by the pleading voice, Kate turned to retrace her 
steps. 

“He will come back to you,” she said gravely. “He will come 
back because he is an honourable man, though he is so weak and 
vain. He will come back, because in a place like Tagby his 
affairs are common property, and people would talk about him, 
or might even think I had jilted him. And lastly,” with a sudden, 
swift motion, she stooped to kiss the pretty, wistful face, “he will 
come back, because a love like yours is a thing no man can afford 
to despise. You are a good woman, Louise, and he knows it. 
Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” echoed the girl. “But, madame”’—some thought 
was evidently still troubling her, and Kate stood patiently waiting, 
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—*tell me this one thing. If you are this woman, why were you 
so good to me when I came here to-night ?” 

“ Because I am an actress,” said Kate Tracy bitterly ; and with 
that she turned and walked away. 

Flicker, flicker, flash! The firelight shot into golden flames, 
and the whole room was illumined. The dancing sparkles fell on 
the re-united lovers, and brought them happy fancies of the glad, 
glad years to come. The fire-sparkles sent a new shy light into 
the girl’s soft eyes, and ringed their tender radiance in her hair ; 
and then, dancing still, they formed the straggling rays into one 
long golden path that led straight to the door through which Kate 
Tracy had passed. Up and down the shining road paced the 
lovers; and only the sparkles themselves knew over what they 
passed ; for right in the golden pathway was a tiny spot on which 
a tear had rested, rested and shone, and then had vanished 
‘beneath their careless tread. One tiny spot, and that had almost 
faded,—a small enough record of what had been told in the 
firelight. Flicker! Flicker! 


M. E. W. 
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BADDELEY WILL.—This will bears the date April 23,1793. ‘To his 
faithful friend and companion, Mrs. Catherine Strictland, generally called 
and known by the name of Mrs. Baddeley, he bequeaths his life- 
interest in his house in New Store Street, and his freehold messuages; 
garden, &c. After her decease, the above estates, with certain moneys, to 
arise from the insurance of an annuity, to go to the society established for 
the relief of indigent actors belonging to Drury Lane Theatre. The house 
and premises at Moulsey to be used as an asylum for decayed actors 
and actresses ; and, when the-property amounts to £360 per annum, 
pensions are to be allowed. Especial care to be taken to have the words 
‘ Baddeley’s Asylum’ in the front of the house. His executors to publish, 
every year, his letter, as it appeared in the General Advertiser, April 20, 
1790, respecting the disagreement with his unhappy wife, to prevgnt the 
world looking upon his memory in the villainous point of view set forth 
in certain books and pamphlets. £100 3 per cent. Consolidated Bank 
Annuities, which produce £3 per annum, is left to purchase a cake, with 
wine and punch, which the ladies and gentlemen of the Theatre Royal, 


Drury Lane, are requested to partake of every Twelfth-Night in the 
green-room.” 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


“MANON.” 


An Opera, in Four Acts. Words by JoszpH BENNETT, music by MAssENET. Produced for the 
first time in London by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, on Thursday, May 7, 1885. 


Manon ... ... ... «» MApDAmE Marig Réze, } Guillot ... ... ... Mr. Cuarves Lyati, 

Poussette... ... ... ... Miss BENSBERG. Lescaut ... ... «. Mr. Lupwic. 

— ee ee Brétigny ... ... .«.. Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD. 
osette ... ... ... «. Miss BurRTON. Count Des Grieux... Mr. Burcon. 

Chevalier Des Grieux ... Mr. Jos—pH Maas. 





INCE “ Carmen ” took London by storm some years ago, no novelty in 

the operatic line has scored so positive and, in several respects, so 

well deserved a success as ‘‘ Manon,” in producing which Mr. Rosa played 
the strongest trump card in his uncommonly powerful hand. As shrewd as 
he is enterprising, the impresario of the English Opera Company left nothing 
undone with respect to this work that could ensure its favourable reception 
by a public whose tastes he has carefully studied and spared no pains or 
expense to gratify. The uniform excellence of his intentions in this regard 
cannot, indeed, be too thankfully acknowledged. That they have failed to. 
fulfil their object in one or two past instances must be attributed to Mr. 
Rosa’s over-estimation} of his clients’ patriotism, rather than to any lack 
of intelligence or liberality on his part. In bringing out “Moro” and 
“ The Canterbury Pilgrims ” with lavish expenditure of money and labour, 
he attached undue importance to the circumstance that those works were 
of purely British origin, and allowed himself to be misled into the belief 
that the accident of their nationality would ensure to them enthusiastic and 
remunerative public support. Patriotism, however, has less to do with art 
in this country than in either France or Germany, where inconceivably 
frivolous or dull operas draw full houses, year after year, merely because 
they happen to have been composed by Frenchmen or Germans. English 
music-lovers are kittle cattle; as a rule, they would rather listen to an 
opera owing its genesis to a brilliant Red Indian than to one written by a 
tiresome Anglo-Saxon. Consequently, the works above-mentioned—and 
one or two more of far greater merit, which possibly deserved a better 
fate than that allotted to them by the patrons of English opera—fell 
dismally flat, despite excellent casts and splendid mounting, and were 
promptly withdrawn from Mr. Rosa’s London véfertoire. On the whole, 
the greatest hits that have hitherto been made by the English Opera 
Company must be credited to the account of French composers—Bizet, 
Ambroise Thomas, and now Massenet. Wagner’s four earlier works have 
also brought grist to Mr. Rosa’s mill; but the Wagner fever, which never 
rose to.the rank of an epidemic ia this country, has considerably subsided 
within the past three years, and even “ Rienzi,” the most intelligible of the 
four, admirably as Mr. Rosa puts it on the stage, is nolongera Zug-Stueck, 
at least in the metropolis. Of all the genuine English operas on his list— 
barring “‘ Nadeshda,” which seems to hold its own as a first-class attraction— 
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there is only one that can be counted upon to crowd Drury Lane whenever 
put up—viz., the tuneful old “ Bohemian Girl,” of whose musical common- 
places, narrative absurdities, and metrical abominations the London public 
never wearies. With these two exceptions—for Mr. Rosa has not thought 
fit to produce the “ Beggar-Student” here, notwithstanding its extraordinary 
popularity in the provinces—the “ great goes” of the English Opera Com- 
pany’s metropolitan season have been French operas, to wit, ‘‘ Carmen,” 
“ Mignon,” and “ Manon ;” a fact which goes far to prove that English 
audiences prefer light and showy music, abounding in prettinesses, to 
compositions of a more classical order—in other words, opféra comique to 
grand opéra. 

In this tendency of British musical taste lies the secret of ‘ Manon’s” 
unmistakable triumph. The opera is “pretty” throughout; an amiable 
and pleasing mediocrity, intensely French, cleverly put together, and less 
tedious than any of Massenet’s other operatic works that I have hitherto 
heard. Its numbers tickle the ear none the less agreeably by reason of 
their uniform lack of originality ; for it is always gratifying to come across 
old acquaintances unexpectedly—that is, if they happen to be pleasant 
ones. With less passion and force than characterize Mr. Goring Thomas’s 
efforts in the same direction, M. Massenet, in “ Manon,” has tried his 
hand—a skilful one enough—at “‘ endless melody.” As he is nota creative 
genius, but merely an accomplished musician endowed with constructive 
ability of a high class, his adoption of the “rambling method” was a risky 
experiment, if we may assume that he composed the music of “ Manon” 
with a view to its performance in England and Germany, as well as in his 
native country. Here the experiment in question has succeeded to an 
extent that I find it somewhat difficult to account for. What the German 
verdict will be I feel strongly tempted to foretell, and am only restrained 
from doing so by timely remembrance of the prudent adage, “ Never 
prophesy unless you know.” 

M. Massenet’s share in ‘“‘ Manon,” as that work has been produced on 
the English stage, is sentimental, coquettish, and occasionally frivolous. In 
all these respects it is in perfect keeping with the original French libretto, 
which deals with a peculiarly repulsive story in the light and airy manner 
which, if it does not cover a multitude of sins in such sort as to conceal 
them from the moral perception, at least tones down their coarser defor- 
mities with a lustrous varnish of cheery cynicism. In rendering this objec- 
tionable book palatable to British taste, Mr. Bennett has grappled manfully 
and successfully with difficulties that a less capable adaptor might well have 
hesitated to tackle. Keeping “the proprieties” steadfastly in view, he has 
purged the French operatic version of Prévost’s unsavoury plot of its 
poisonous elements, and imparted to it a Platonic flavour which, if a thought 
less piquant than the sauce relévie in which the gifted Abbé originally 
served up his dissolute characters, is infinitely more wholesome. There is 
nothing in Mr. Bennett’s book, nor in the action of his Anglicized Manon 
and Des Grieux to raise a blush to the cheek of a young person. The 
lovers are lovers in the English sense of the word, not the French. They 
sing to one another endearingly in the street, over a soup-tureen, and in 
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church—perhaps Mrs. Grundy may be excused for taking exception to this 
last amatory transaction, although, on the other hand, it is quite on the 
cards that she will pass it over with a tolerant sniff, for the worthy old lady 
is not nearly as particular as she used to be. But there is no absolute 
proof, adduced by Mr. Bennett, that the hero and heroine of his libretto 
are not simply a couple of affectionate young people, uncommonly hard hit 
by the tender passion and animated by the most honourable intentions, 
which they are only prevented from realizing by the untimely interference 
of singularly unpleasant relatives. Throughout their three long duets—the 
first of which, a graceful reminiscence of “ Don Carlos,” is the most 
effective number in the opera—they give utterance to no objectionable 
remarks. But for Des Grieux’s father, who, by the way, is a far deadlier 
bore than his prototype in the “Traviata,” there seems no reason why their 
attachment should not attain the consummation prescribed by the edicts of 
respectability. Manon’s cousin can be no obstacle to her happiness with 
the man of her choice ; Captain Lescaut is bent upon keeping his family 
honour unstained, but he does not care for his pretty kinswoman, or, indeed, 
for anything but cards and claret, predilections which cannot fail to secure 
to him the sympathies of many eminent statesmen, divines, and jurists. 
The exigencies of opera, however, require that two harmless and well- 
meaning persons of opposite sexes should be made exceedingly unhappy ; 
it is Mr. Bennett’s mission to put those exigencies into practice, and he 
does so, not only with perfect decorum, but with a great deal of true poetical 
feeling, often very felicitously expressed. . His task has been an unusually 
ponderous one, and everybody interested in the production of this opera, 
from its composer down to the public (more particularly the vocalists, who 
owe him their thanks for eminently singable words) is his debtor for having 
fulfilled his mission with exceptional ability and discretion. 

Of the performance of “‘ Manon” by the Carl Rosa Opera Company I 
am able to speak in terms of almost unqualified praise. The selection of 
Madame R6ze to impersonate the affectionate, light-hearted, pleasure-loving 
heroine of Prévost’s “ moral tale” has proved an exceptionally happy one. 
Except Adelina Patti I know of no other prima-donna capable of looking, 
acting, and singing this particular part as effectively or as charmingly as 
Marie Réze. She interprets the character with enchanting sprightliness in 
its frivolous phases, and with touching tenderness throughout its sentimental 
and passionate episodes. The music allotted to her is no less copious than 
difficult ; indeed, she and Mr. Maas have the opera pretty nearly to them- 
selves, “Manon” being what is technically called a “two-part piece.” 
She renders it to perfection, with true intonation and excellent expression ; 
her voice was never better than it is this year, and she speaks her words 
with a dainty precision, “ trippingly on the tongue,” that is quite delightful 
to listen to. When I heard her sing the part she fairly took the house—a 
crowded one—by storm half a dozen times during the performance ; notably 
with the interpolated gavotte (act ii.) incorrectly stated to have been 
written expressly for her in the “ Manon” réle by M. Massenet. It is 
really a rechauffé of one of his early compositions, a song intituled “La 
Sérénade de Moliere,” and is a pretty trifle enough. Sung by Madame 
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Réze, it has obtained triple encores at every one of the eight performances 
of “Manon.” Mr. Maas gives an interpretation of the meek but amorous 
Des Grieux that falls short in no respect of what might have been expected 
from this painstaking artist. Acting is not his for¢e, and it manifestly costs 
him no inconsiderable effort to maintain his erotic passion for its faithless 
object at high-pressure. But, if his demeanour upon the stage be some- 
what stiff and constrained, nothing can be more fluent and apparently 
spontaneous than his admirable singing. Even when the “business” of 
the play places him in a ridiculous situation—as, for instance, during the 
abortive meal with Manon in his lodgings, when, being compelled to sing 
a song about a dinner-table, he stands up behind the tureen as though he 
were bent upon proposing a toast, and delivers himself of a pleasing though 
incongruous lay—his beautiful voice and irreproachable vocalization secure 
to him the sympathy and admiration of his audience. His sweetness of 
tone and highly-finished production afford an interesting contrast to 
Mr. Ludwig’s rough ¢imbre and somewhat aggressive German method of 
delivery. This gentleman, however, is a good specimen of the school to 
which he belongs—Betz himself is not a better Flying Dutchman than 
Mr. Ludwig—and by his intelligent acting as the viveur Lescaut contributed 
materially to lighten one or two of the opera’s dullest scenes. Mr. Lyall, 
in the subordinate part of Guillot, furnished his admirers—that is to say, 
every member of the audience—with another shining illustration of his 
extraordinary adaptability to eccentric characters, and of the inexhaustible 
though never extravagant animal spirits with which, as well as with so many 
more of her most precious gifts, Nature has generously endowed him. 
Mr. Walter Clifford is a bland and tuneful De Brétigny, whose stereotyped 
smile bespeaks a clear conscience and a good digestion. Mr. Burgon is 
made up so young as Count Germont Des Grieux that, were not appear- 
ances proverbially deceitful, he might be taken for his own grandson. His 
singing of a long and peculiarly wearisome song, in the nature of a paternal 
jobation, to Mr. Maas (who contemplates him with fatherly indulgence as 
he proses on for several vexatious minutes) is musically meritorious ; but 
the homily itself is a painful example of the futility characterizing 
M. Massenet’s infrequent attempts to be serious and _ impressive. 
Mdlles. Bensberg, Perry (or was it Fenn?), and Burton, were as arch as 
British decorum would permit them to be in their impersonation of the 
three “ gay” damsels who, throughout the opera, represent the principle 
that “whatever is naughty is nice,” the adoption of which brings poor 
Manon to such utter grief at the close of act iv. They have a chirpy 
little vicious trio in the first act, which they twitter very agreeably. 

Since he brought out “Rienzi” with unexampled magnificence, 
Mr. Rosa has not produced any opera, with respect to scenery, costumes 
and accessories, so splendidly as “‘Manon.” ‘The third, fifth, and sixth 
sets are, in my opinion, as fine pictures as any that have adorned even the 
Lyceum stage, and the dresses of principals and supers alike are rich, 
elegant and tasteful. Mr. Rosa is fortunate in possessing so gifted and 
experienced a coadjutor in such all-important matters as mise-en-scéne and 
stage management as Mr. Augustus Harris, whose sound judgment and 
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indomitable energy achieve results that may well make Herr Chronegk 
and his well-trained Saxe-Meininger look to their laurels. Of the orchestra, 
spiritedly and delicately conducted by Mr. Goossens, I need only say that 
it fully maintains its well-earned reputation for fine playing and steady, 
discreet accompaniment. The chorus-singing, too—of which Mr. Rosa is 
justly proud—may challenge competition throughout Continental Europe. 
None of the choirs of the great subventioned operatic institutions in 
Germany and Austria, despite their titles, privileges and pensions, can 
approach that of the English Opera Company in quality of voices, truth of 
intonation, or correct observance of tempi. We may not be a musical 
nation; but our “singing-supers,” though mere average Britons for the 
most part, can give points and a beating to those of France, Italy, and 
even the Fatherland—where, strange to say, the Imperial or Royal chorist 
oftener sings out of tune than in. 


Early last month, musical matinées set in with almost as much severity 
as May itself. With the exception of Sunday afternoons—during which, 
however, music raged in one or two of the pleasantest houses I haunt on 
the Sabbath—there was not a single post-meridian of that dreadful period 
during which persons liberally endowed with superfluous leisure and cash 
could not exercise the privilege of paying a guinea to hear florid old airs of 
the “ Dip your chair” class, and contemporary ballads, such as “ Never, or 
hardly Ever” and “In the Combing,” more or less imperfectly sung by 
stout and gorgeously attired middle-aged matrons and slender virgins in 
ravishing spring toilettes, all suffering from sore throats and colds in the 
head, thanks to the amenities of our genial climate. A singer-friend of 
mine, who is the fashion just now—and very deservedly so—was on hand 
during the dire month at no fewer than forty-one concerts, two-thirds of 
which did not even indemnify him for the cost of his gloves and cab-fares. 
The vocal folk are very good to one another, and this worthy fellow sang 
for the benefit of his fellow-artists at least five-and-twenty times in the 
course of four weeks on the least remunerative of terms—namely, “ free, 
gratis, and for nothing.” Nor can it with justice be said of the renowned 
singers who, like himself, so generously give their services to their less 
celebrated colleagues, that they merely cast their bread upon the waters in 
the confident expectation that it will return to them after many days in the 
shape of gratuitous performances at their own matinées or “ grand annual 
concerts ;” for, in five cases of ten, those whom they thus assist are 
not qualified to figure as “great attractions” on a leading artist’s pro- 
gramme, and only shine once a year by the reflected light of these charit- 
able “stars.” 

Of the May matinées which I personally took cognizance of, I feel bound 
to make some slight mention in this place. In the words of the immortal 
commander of the Mantlepiece, “It is my duty, and I will!” On the 
4th ult., Madlle. Lilas Spontini, a young Belgian lady of noble family, who 
chooses to be known by the above picturesque pseudonym, gave her first 
London concert at Messrs. Collard and Collard’s rooms in Grosvenor 
Street, and sang three songs—one, a ballad of her own composition 
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named “His Footsteps”—with good taste and expression. She was 
supported by eight efficient vocalists and instrumentalists, not one of 
whose names (except that of Mr. Gibsone, the pianist) I had ever heard 
of before in connection with the art of music. Madlle. Spontini’s fresh 
and flexible voice made a favourable impression upon her hearers, and 
earned for her their cordial plaudits. St. James’s Hall was thronged on 
the gth inst. by the admirers of Madlle. Clotilde Kleeberg—amongst whom 
I claim a foremost place—that admirable pianist’s second pianoforte 
recital taking place on the date in question. The programme was an 
unusually long one, comprising ten morceaux of the non-classical order, one 
more difficult than another, besides the whole of Bach’s “Suite Anglaise” 
in A minor (six in number) and Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor (opus 31, 
No. 2). How so slight and seemingly fragile a girl as Madlle. Kleeberg 
could fulfil so tremendous an undertaking without succumbing to sheer 
physical fatigue seemed to me little less than marvellous ; but as a matter 
of fact, she played her last piece as well as her first, with a technical per- 
fection displayed by few of her muscular magnates of the clavichord with 
whose feats the London musical public is familiar. Not only is this ex- 
cellent pianist’s execution faultless, but her readings of the masters’ works 
are exceptionally intelligent and sympathetic. Taking it all round, there 
is no better playing to be heard in the concert-room than that of Clotilde 
Kleeberg, whose inborn musicality and indefatigable assiduity have placed 
her in the very front rank of contemporary pianists. Such ¢echnigue as hers 
is indeed “‘a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 


At the Beethoven Rooms, on May 14, Mdlle. Delphine Le Brun, a 
young lady whose extraordinary musical accomplishments deserve more 
general recognition than they have hitherto received in this metropolis, 
gave her annual morning concert in the presence of a numerous and dis- 
tinguished gathering of music-lovers. In the grand aria from Massenet’s 
“ Hérodiade” (“Il est doux”), the dénéficiaire put forth a fine dramatic 
force, that reminded many of her hearers of Pauline Viardot in her best 
days, and a breadth of style seldom evinced by the younger singers of our 
day. She also sang a clever ballad by Roeckel and two Italian songs by 
Luigi Caracciolo and Madame Puzzi, with inimitable tenderness and grace. 
Another delightful feature of Mdlle. Le Brun’s matince was Isidore De 
Lara’s poetical rendering of Caracciolo’s exquisite song, ‘‘ Alas!” and of 
his own no less beautiful composition, “ Mine To-day,” which has more 
than fulfilled the forecast I ventured to pronounce concerning it three 
months ago. I know of no greater treat obtainable in London at the 
present time than De Lara’s singing; and his audience on the 14th ult. 
gave him abundant reason to understand that their admiration of his great 
talent was as keen and hearty as my own. Mdille. Le Brun was moreover 
assisted by those excellent artists, Signori Bonetti, Zoboli, Bisaccia, and 
Garibaldi Paggi, and by Mesdames Hirlemann, Sanderini, and Zimeri. 
Offering these attractions, it goes without saying that her concert was a 
brilliant and unqualified success, as it fully deserved to be. So, I am glad 
to say, was Mdme. de Fonblanque’s matinée, which came off on the 19th 
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ult. at 19, Harley Street. This gifted lady came out with an uncommonly 
strong cast, including Misses Mary Davies, Damian, and D’Alton, and 
Messrs, Maas, King, Lane, and Campbell, whose performances were ably 
conducted by my indefatigable friend, the Chevalier Ganz. Madame de 
Fonblanque sang as charmingly as Miss Ellen de Fonblanque was singing 
just a year ago. Can I say more in her praise? Surely not; for “hone 
but herself can be her parallel.” Amongst the novelties she introduced to 
her delighted audience (what a crowd of celebrities gathered together at 
her bidding, to be sure !) was a singularly sweet song by Wilfred Bendall, 
intituled, “When my love comes back.” Mr. Maas lent the charm of his 
beautiful voice and fine delivery to a new ballad, “ The Angel’s Wing,” by 
Signor Romili ; and Mr. Bernard Lane made a decided hit by his musi- 
cianly interpretation of Mendelssohn’s ever-green ‘Garland.”. The names 
of the other performers are sufficient guarantees for the excellence of their 
achievements. We are, indeed, fortunate in possessing such concert-room 
singers as Miss Mary Davies and Miss Damian. If any better ones exist, 
in their kind, it has not hitherto been my good fortune to hear them. The 
Richter Concerts have maintained their high reputation, undiminished in 
any respect. Dr. Hans has added an interesting number to his Wagnerian 
selections, besides producing another of Liszt’s fanciful Rhapsodies, 
magnificently orchestrated and superbly played. These are the most 
noteworthy novelties of his 1885 Spring series of instrumental concerts, 
this year, as heretofore, a leading feature of the London musical season. 


Cruel May has struck down the venerable and highly-gifted Ferdinand 
Hiller, robbing the musical world of one of its brightest luminaries and 
myself of an old and valued friend. He was one of Nature’s spoiled 
children, endowed with an unfair share of her “‘ good things ”—a fertile and 
ingenious composer, a delightful pianist, an admirable conductor, a brilliant 
writer of books and magazine articles, a sparkling humorist, and an in- 
nimitable raconteur. Throughout nearly sixty of his seventy-four years he 
was fort répandu dans le monde, and knew pretty nearly everybody worth 
knowing in Europe. At ten years old he was so clever a player as to have 
been pronounced “full of promise” by Hummel, who a little later on 
took him to Vienna, on purpose to bring him under Beethoven’s personal 
notice. It was about that time, moreover, that his virtuosity on the piano 
so delighted Goethe that the great German poet addressed the following 
lines “ To Ferdinand ‘Hiller, the young pianist and composer, Hummel’s 
pupil ” :-— 

Ein Talent, das Jedem frommt, 
Hast Du in Besitz genommen: 
Wer mit holden Toenen kommt 
Ueberall ist Der willkommen. 
Welch’ ein glaenzendes Geleite 
Ziehest an des Meisters Seite 
Du erfreust Dich seiner Ehre 
Er erfreut sich seiner Lebre. 
In 1828, being then only seventeen (he was born in the great Comet Year), 
Hiller took up his abode in Paris, where he was soon admitted to the 
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leading musical circles, and hecame the intimate friend of Berlioz, Rossini, 
Chopin, Meyerbeer, Cherubini, and—last, though not least—Heinrich 
Heine. It was through Rossini’s influence that his first opera (Romilda) 
was brought out at the Scala. Subsequently he became Mendelssohn’s 
favourite companion and trusted friend. When Hiller’s earliest oratorio 
was produced at Leipzig, the inimitable Felix conducted it in person, and 
maintained a copious correspondence with its composer until within a few 
days of his (Mendelssohn’s) death. This correspondence is one of the 
chief treasures of Hiller’s letter-books, thirty volumes of which he has 
bequeathed to “the Cologne Town-Library, or the Royal Library in 
Berlin, or some other institution of a similar character.” His executors 
intend, as I understand, to hand them over to the Municipality of Cologne, 
the city in which he spent so many years of his life as Director of its 
magnificent Conservatoire, and from which he was, at the time of his death, 
in receipt of a handsome life-pension. The collection is not, however, to 
be published for five-and-twenty years to come, in compliance with a 
prohibition contained in his will. 





The last time I saw Ferdinand Hiller wield the baton was at Bonn, in 
August, 1871, during the Beethoven Centenary Festival, at which my 
lamented friends Sterndale Bennett, Gruneisen and James Davison were 
also present. After the performance of the Choral Symphony, at the close 
of which the Kapellmeister was pelted with nosegays until he stood knee- 
deep in fragrant flowers, a grand adjournment of musicians and critics took 
place to the Assembly Rooms of the local club, where an incident occurred, 
so pleasantly illustrative of his exquisite tact and native geniality, that I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of recalling it to the memory of English 
musicians. Hiller, surrounded by “the English division,” with Sterndale 
Bennett on his right hand, presided at the supper-table, his face beaming 
with contentment and glistening with perspiration. At an adjoining table 
were seated some fifty young ladies, clad in virgin white, who had sung in 
the choruses of the big symphony, and were hungrily awaiting their supper, 
whilst scarcely less greedily gazing upon their beloved leader and his 
distinguished foreign guests. Ofasudden, as though prompted by an irre- 
sistible impulse, Hiller rose to his feet and, turning towards his fair country- 
women, exclaimed “ Listen to me, you German girls! You all play the 
piano, do you not? Ofcourse you do. Well, then, you all know the 
works of Sterndale Bennett. Here he is! Look at him well. You will 
not often see such another musician. There, children, is what I have 
brought to you from foreign countries. Be ever thankful, in days to come, 
that you have seen with your own eyes that truly great composer and 
artist.” It was a sight to see how all the eager girls stood on tiptoe and 
clapped their hands, ejaculating innumerable “ Ach Gotts!” of delight. 
Everybody in the room, amongst them the leading musicians and journalists 
of the Fatherland, cheered the good Knight again and again, with triple 
thundering “‘ Hochs!” till the bottles and glasses clinked and jingled on 
the tables gue Cetait un vrai plaisir! Bennett was quite overwhelmed by 
the unexpected honours thus paid to him. All his German went out of his 
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head in his confusion, and he found himself utterly unable to express his 
gratitude in a language which had once been as familiar to him as his own. 
I may be permitted to add that I had the honour of doing so in his stead, 
as well as of subsequently returning thanks for the toast of the English 
Press, drunk with genuine enthusiasm by all present on that most interest- 
ing occasion. 


By the death of Franz Abt, Germany loses one of her most fertile 
song writers and genial composers of part-music for male voices. In the 
course of his long and prosperous musical career he published over three 
thousand songs, six hundred of which were arranged as quartets for the 
use of the innumerable Choral Unions that have sprung up during the past 
forty years in every part of the Fatherland, and in many States of the 
American Union, where Maennergesangvereine are now-a-days just as 
much national institutions as they are in the realms of the Hohenzollern 
and Hapsburg. Of Abt’s later works many bore the stamp of hyper- 
zstheticism, and lacked the melodic spontaneity that characterized his 
youthful productions, which, it will be remembered by middle-aged 
musicians, achieved an extraordinary popularity in this country as well as 
in Germany, by reason of their refreshing tunefulness and simplicity of 
style. The songs he produced during the last decade of his life were 
at once thin and laboured ; evidently excogitated with labour and pains, 
not thrown off with the rapidity that is prompted by inspiration. By their 
sale, however, he realized a handsome fortune, upon which he might have 
retired long ago from his official functions as Court Director of Music to 
the late Duke of Brunswick had he not preferred to continue labouring for 
the advancement of the art to which, as a matter of fact, his whole life was 
devoted. His thirty years’ service as Hofkapellmeister was splendidly 
acknowledged, not only by his august master the Duke but by his fellow- 
countrymen in all parts of the German empire, who loaded him with 
presents and congratulatory addresses upon the occasion of his Dienst- 
Jubileum. Amongst other testimonies of respect and admiration, he 
received nearly a hundred Diplomas of Honour from Choral Unions on 
either side of the Atlantic. In the year 1835, he was induced to visit 
America, and made a tour through the States, which resembled the 
triumphal progress of a victorious hero rather than the pleasure excursion 
of a celebrated song-writer. The tremendous enthusiasm characterizing 
his reception in certain cities, the population of which was largely composed 
of Germans, greatly surprised and embarrassed him, for Franz Abt was 
throughout life a man of singular modesty, amounting almost to shyness. 
About the time of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne, Abt’s songs 
began to be well known in London musical society ; and a few years later 
his famous “ When the swallows homeward fly,” was on every concert- 
programme and barrel-organ in the United Kingdom. He has not tarried 
long after his old rival, Kuecken, whose death a few months ago is said to 
have affected Abt very painfully. 


Wm. Beatty-KincsTon. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE SHUTTLECOCK..” 
A “ Farci-Drama, in Three Acts and a Song,” written by H. J. Byron and J. AsHsy-STERRY. 


Performed for the first time at Toole’s Theatre, London, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, May 16, 1885. 


Jeb || ome So me Gribbles ... ... .... Mr. W. Brunton. 
enj. Bottlejack Mr. J. BILtincTon. Mrs. Bottlejack ... Miss Emity THORNE. 
Capt. Collops ... ... ww. Mr. E.D. Warp. Araminta Perkins ... Miss Marie LInoEN. 
Tankerey Teetum Mr. G, SHELTON. Mrs. Pill ... ... .... Miss ExizA JOHNSTONE. 
Fred Haythorpe Mr. C. M. Lowne. Emily Spencer .... Miss BLANCHE WOLSELEY. 
‘Crabbery Crabshaw Mr. H. WestLanpb. 
4 HE SHUTTLECOCK™” as now played in the evening at Toole’s 
Theatre is very different from “ The Shuttlecock ” as first performed 
there at an experimental matinée. In the latter case, it was by no means wholly 
asuccess. The first act went well, and was well received ; but the second act 
was not far removed from chaos, the curtain falling on a particularly weak 
situation ; nor did the third act make up altogether for the deficiencies of the 
second. Something of this partial failure was owing to the construction and 
dialogue of the second and third acts ; something toapparent unpreparedness 
on the part of certain of the artists. It was clear that Mr. Ashby-Sterry would 
have to reconsider portions of the work, and it was equally clear that the 
performers had yet to do perfect justice to themselves and to the authors. It 
will now be admitted by those who witnessed the first performance that both 
the piece and the representation are much improved. The “ song,” which 
was lacking both in wit and humour, is now conspicuous by its absence ; 
and that in itself is an advantage. The situation at the end of the second 
act is now entirely changed, Mrs. Pill’s collapse at the supposed appearance 
of her “ old love” being excised, and Job Pill being arrested on the charge 
of forgery. To be sure, it is not made evident how he disposed of the 
charge, which has no bearing whatever upon his ultimate fate ; and, so far, 
the alteration is not perfectly defensible. But at least the close of the act 
has now a certain amount of relevance to the main plot of the piece. It 
is something that the curtain does not fall on a “picture” unconnected 
with the chief motive of the work. The introduction of Mrs. Pill’s 
romantic recollection of the mystic Theodore was not at all a happy thought 
of Byron’s (or Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s), and the latter gentleman has shown 
good judgment in reducing the episode to the smallest dimensions. It is 
retained, but is much toned down. The second act is still further 
strengthened by the extension and elaboration of the parody—for such the 
“* farci-drama ” really is—of the story of Melnotte and Pauline. Job Pill 
mow graciously presents a ring—Collop’s ring—both to Araminta and 
Mrs. Bottlejack (the Pauline and Madame Deschapelles of the piece) ; and 
Crabbery Crabshaw (the new Damas) now interrogates Job Pill as to his 
knowledge of military matters, much as Damas “ pumps” Melnotte as to his 
acquaintance with Italian. All this ismuch in favour of the “ farci-drama,” 
which is simply a burlesque modernization of “The Lady of Lyons,” 
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and, as such, eminently creditable to Byron’s ingenuity. ‘The Shuttlecock” 
is, in this sense, a new departure. Byron took the idea of his “‘ Courtship ” 
from the casket scene in “The Merchant of Venice,” but that (like 
Mr. Merivale’s “‘ Cynic”) was a work of modernization only. In the case 
of “The Shuttlecock,” the modernization is intentionally burlesque. 
‘“‘ The Shuttlecock ” is not merely a reduction of ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons” to 
the level of every-day life—it is a reductio ad absurdum. And, such being the 
fact, much latitude must necessarily be given to the authors. We do not 
ask for probability in a rhymed burlesque ; why should we ask for it in a 
burlesque in prose? Were “The Shuttlecock” either a “farce” or a 
“‘ drama,” we might reasonably object to the persistent punning indulged 
in by all the principal characters; but as it is solely and avowedly a 
travestie, extravagance is surely permissible. One must not complain of 
the number of the puns, but one may complain of their occasional badness. 
Captain Collops is made to say of a gardener and a tailor, that “ one sows 
seeds, the other sews buttons ; the seeds come up, the buttons come off ;” 
and he is made to add, “ Sew it seams ”’—a play upon words as obvious as 
it is ancient. Again, when “ Laureate” is twisted into “ Lor, he ate,” it is 
time to offer a mild protest. The piece would still bear more weeding in 
this direction ; and I cannot say I like the reference, in the second act, to 
certain living personages. This seems scarcely in good taste. But when 
all these objections have been made, “ The Shuttlecock,” as now repre- 
sented, still remains an excellent production of its kind, and one from 
which much genuine amusement is to be extracted. It will, it is to be 
hoped, set a new dramatic fashion, impart a much-needed freshness to 
burlesque ; and, in the meantime, it is irresistibly diverting. The travestie 
of the “great original” is throughout ingenious, and the dialogue 
contains certain repartees and jeux de mots which, if sometimes Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry’s, are always worthy of Byron. Byron has, indeed, rarely been in a 
happier vein than that in which he conceived and wrote the opening act, 
and Mr. Ashby-Sterry has, on the whole, entered admirably into the spirit 
in which his dead friend evidently desired to work in this instance. The 
representation, too, leaves practically nothing to be desired. Mr. Toole 
has in Job Pill a part quite to his liking, and he has never done anything 
better in its way. The whole conception is admirable ; the “ make-up” 
is everywhere effective ; and the delivery of the authors’ quips and cranks 
is perfect in its humorous emphasis. Everybody, in fact, ought to see 
Mr. Toole as Job Pill; it is a masterpiece of genuine burlesque. Next 
to it in artistic merit I should place Miss Johnstone’s Mrs. Pill, which, 
however, is not so meritorious in the third act as in the first. Miss Linden 
and Miss Thorne play with praiseworthy earnestness, and Mr. Ward at 
least looks well as the Captain. He speaks his lines, however, with too 
evident an appreciation of the word-plays with which they are weighted. 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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“THE SILVER SHIELD.” 


A New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Syoney Grunpy. Produced at a matinée, under the 
direction of Miss Amy Rosg te, at the Strand Theatre, on Tuesday, May 109, 1885. 


Sir Humphrey Chet- Dodson Dick ... ... see Mr, C. Groves. 
wynd.., ..._... .. Mr. Joun BeaucHamp. Milman Bieke ne ccc. ce Miss Amy RosELLeE. 
Dr, Dyonisius Dozey... Mr, RuTCAND BaRRING- Mrs. Dozey ... ... ... Mrs. LeiGH Murray. 

TON. TUE. ace cee cee ove «= EIOS JULIA ROSEEIE. 
Pi a er Mr. Artuur Dacre. Wilson... ... .. «. Miss F. LAVENDER. 
Ned Chetwynd ... ... Mr. W. Hersert. Lucy Preston... ... .... Miss Kate Rorke. 


To the author who has devoted days and weeks and months of anxious 
thought and care to the construction of his play it must be truly 
gratifying to find its first presentation received with general enthusiasm by 
an audience of the highest intelligence, and the most critical that could be 
assembled in a theatre. 

The profound attention, the sympathetic silence, the laughter, and 
applause which accompany the progress of the performance must be to 
him sweet recompense for all his toil. The congratulatory cheers, so hearty 
and so spontaneous, that greet his appearance before the curtain must, one 
would imagine, dispel from his mind all doubts and fears concerning the 
success of his work. But it is hardly so. The author has to run another 
gauntlet yet. That “ malignant deity” the critic has not had Ais say. True, 
he has been seen to join the public in its signals of approval. He has 
cried “ Bravo!” and clapped his hands at periods of the play. But what of 
that? He has only been carried along by the excited crowd. Wait till 
he gets away from the shouts of the pit and the glare of the footlights ; 
wait till he sits down in cold blood to reconsider and pass judgment upon 
what he has witnessed on the stage—sometimes, it would appear, to write an 
apology for the applause to which he has himself contributed. 

Wait, sanguine author, wait till the clouds of night roll by and the 
morning papers appear. Then, it may be, you will find your bright hopes 
blighted. The pleasure you believed you had afforded the public you will 
see disclaimed by the press. The applause which yesterday was such 
unction to your soul is to-day declared to have been nothing but the empty 
sound of flattery. You are told, “There is no money in your piece ;” you 
will begin to fear that all your labour has been in vain. 

Such thoughts may arise in the minds of those who consider all the 
circumstances attending the production of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s latest 
play. 

That the construction of “The Silver Shield” must have occasioned 
its author much wearying thought and care, and that the magnificent recep- 
tion accorded it at the Strand Theatre must have been most gratifying to 
him, go without saying. But that certain critics have thought fit, in some 
instances entirely to discount the applause bestowed upon the play, and in 
others to damn with faint praise, venturing poor auguries of its future, must 
naturally have been very disappointing and galling to the anxious author. 
Doubtless, however, like Sir Philip Sidney, Mr, Grundy will “‘ weigh not so 
much what men say as what they prove.” To him his critics may appear 
like the foolish knights of the fable, tilting at each other on the question 
of composition. I, for one, would venture to pronounce “The Silver Shield” 
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to be of rich sterling metal. The superficial scratches and dents which 
only the keen eye of criticism discovers should themselves be held as 
evidence of the soundness of the work. The skilled hand that fashioned 
it may, if it will, find no difficulty in remedying such flaws as have been 
seen to mar its brilliancy. Nor should his spirit be vexed when candid 
opinion points out certain blemishes. 

The plain truths which, in this comedy, Mr. Grundy tells so boldly are 
probably such as some persons do not like to hear told at all. Such 
persons, being themselves vexed by the discovery, seem to imagine that 
society at large will have no pleasure in their revelation. They argue 
that the truth which calls forth the ejaculation, “ Alas! too true!” is 
better left unpublished, whilst only such as is sublime and beautiful should 
be illustrated on the stage. With such a proposition doubtless many will 
agree. Unquestionably, we all prefer to gaze upon the silken side of the 
world’s apparel. Yet are we all more or less creatures of curiosity, inclined 
now and then to examine the seamy side of things. Is curiosity, then, a 
crime that it should never be gratified? After all, what is there so very 
seamy in Mr. Grundy’s play? Does it indeed contain any fact con- 
demnatory of our faith in the existence of good?—any character so 
ignoble, any thought so uncharitable, as to sour us with life and 
harden our hearts against its nobler instincts? Let me confess I fail 
to recognize such. Let us for an instant question the author’s motive. 
What is the moral he has striven to point? Is it anything more 
savage than this—the folly of too hastily jumping at conclusions? Doubt- 
less in real life, in nine cases out of ten, a man chancing to find, as Tom 
Potter does in this play, a letter from his wife which reads like a sentence 
of expulsion from her presence for ever would, instead of immediately 
accepting his comgé, make some inquiry into so momentous a matter. 
Nor can it be considered a greater probability that a young, loving wife 
should fly from her husband because she has discovered lying open upon 
his desk a paper which seems to compromise her happiness and honour, 
when a moment’s reflection would remind her that her husband is engaged 
in writing a play which is not unlikely to contain a heroine. But, then, are 
we not told that loveis blind? And do we not all know to what strange ends 
a woman’s impetuosity will lead her? Besides, it is not from the nine con- 
ventional men or women that a dramatist takes his characters; it is the 
exceptional tenth he seeks to aid him in his plot. It then remains for the 
author to show his skill in accounting for or excusing extraordinary actions, 
and in making possibilities appear not improbable. ‘This, I contend, 
Mr. Grundy has achieved, at any rate sufficiently well for the general pur- 
pose of interesting ordinary playgoers, whose perception of extravagance 
he has dimmed by the clever complications which arise out of those two 
false and foolish moves on which his story rests. 

For instance, it should not be overlooked how, before Lucy Preston 
discovers the fatal letter, jealous doubts have been shown to have taken 
root in her mind through the familiarity existing between her author- 
husband and her actress-friend. And thus, womanlike, she does not 
hesitate to construe that writing as confirmation of her worst suspicion. 
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One fact not so easy to explain away is that this impetuous young lady 
should afterwards be found living in the very same house in London as 
Alma Blake, the woman who has been the cause of all her trouble. Yet 
are not coincidents as marvellous as even this to be met with in real 
life? Ifso, the dramatist cannot be said to exceed his licence in bringing 
about such a circumstance when he finds it necessary to his plot. Nor will 
his work fail because of this or any other similar point of weak con- 
struction. 

It has been very generally questioned whether a play which introduces 
so much of the theatrical element is likely to be acceptable to the general 
public. It has been said that the world does not want to be dragged 
behind the footlights ; that it is not concerned to know how business is 
transacted between managers and actors and actresses. If this be so, how 
comes it that we find society to-day knows already so much about such 
matters, and still continues to delight in the increase of such knowledge ? 
For good or evil, it is certain that the stage and all therewith connected is 
the topic of the time, the feature of the age. On this account I doubt if 
Mr. Sydney Grundy will be found to have made a great mistake in 
flavouring his modern comedy with such popular spice. But, judging from 
the first performance, he has perhaps applied the spice in rather a careless 
and rough-handed manner. For example, the theatrical manager, Mr. 
Dodson Dick, may possibly be the type of a character that has been, but 
assuredly is now extinct. Even if such a bore still existed, either as 
manager, cheesemonger, or what not, did he behave in such an outrageous 
manner as Dodson Dick is made to do in the house of Sir Humphrey 
Chetwynd he would be immediately kicked off the premises. Turning 
from the stage to the Church, Mr. Grundy has not been more flattering in 
his clerical portrait. Dr. Dyonisius Dozey, with his incessant cant and 
humbug, is a most unwelcome and obtrusive individual ; so much so that it 
is hard to understand how even his weak-minded host, Sir Humphrey, 
endured his presence for five minutes. Equally objectionable is the reverend 
Doctor’s wife, Diana, with her impertinent prudery. These characters, as they 
appeared before us, were in my view ugly disfigurements to “ The Silver 
Shield.” They represented some of the flaws which I have previously 
remarked may easily be remedied. Mr. Dodson Dick and Dr. and Mrs. 
Dozey are something more than useless elaborations ; they are essentials to 
the scene, and so may not be bodily removed, but they will be, let us hope, 
toned down ere they make their reappearance. At present they must be 
judged below the level of social possibility. 

Space here forbids further analysis of this interesting play, save but to 
add a word of the highest praise of the clever dialogue, which throughout is 
written in the same vigorous, concise, and soundly epigrammatic style that 
ever distinguishes the works of this author. 

Mr. Grundy is heartily to be congratulated on the result of this prelimi- 
nary trial, the success of which will, I venture to predict, be fully ratified 
when “The Silver Shield” is placed in the regular bill of the Comedy 
Theatre, as I understand it will be at an early date. The performance 
throughout was excellent beyond any we have been accustomed to witness 
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at matinées. Never has Miss Amy Roselle appeared to greater advantage 
than she does as Alma Blake, the somewhat vain but ever good-natured 
heroine. Her acting, especially her repose at the end of act ii., when she 
in a lengthy soliloquy strives to unriddle the mystery of her young friend: 
Lucy’s strange behaviour, displayed consummate art. Miss Kate Rorke 
more than fulfilled the bright promise she has shown from the time she first 
appeared upon the stage. That she would make her mark has long been 
foretold. Here came the opportunity, and splendidly did she grasp it. 
Seldom has a young actress displayed such depth and power of art as that 
shown by Miss Rorke when she discovers what she supposes to be her 
husband’s treachery. This was the hit of the matinée, and was acknow- 
ledged by rapturous applause. Mr. John Beauchamp presented an 
admirable stage portrait of the old baronet, Sir Humphrey Chetwynd ; and 
his son, Ned Chetwynd, could not possibly have had a better representative 
than Mr. W. Herbert. Mr. Rutland Barrington deserves high praise for 
his original creation of the prosy parson. It is specially to the actor’s. 
credit that he rendered Dr. Dozey quite distinct from his Dr. Daly of “ The 
Sorcerer ;”” but much of the effect of his acting was marred by a poor 
get-up. He looked far too young and unimportant for his position. Mr. 
Dodson Dick was ably represented by that clever character-actor, Mr. C. 
Groves. Mr. Arthur Dacre’s Tom Potter was much too sombre and sen- 
tentious. Mrs. Leigh Murray made Mrs. Dozey as agreeable as she 
possibly could be. 


CUNNINGHAM BRIDGMAN. 
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OME people are never satisfied. No wonder good plays are so very 
seldom written when their best points or most beautiful ideas are 
ignored or misunderstood by those who have to write about them. Whenever 
the acting of Miss Ellen Terry is discussed in reference to Olivia, it is quite 
impossible to pass over that beautiful scene where the girl who has promised 
her lover to depart with him, and who is supposed by her family to be 
starting on a long journey with her father the next morning, gives away her 
little presents to her assembled family and strives through her blinding 
tears to “ take farewell of all she loved.” A happier inspiration than this 
has very seldom occurred to a dramatist. It is a scene absolutely natural 
and sympathetic. The Primrose family think that Olivia’s grief is caused 
by her proposed departure for York the next morning ; she knows that her 
anguish is caused by the deception to which she is lending herself. Exquisite 
jdeas come out of the primary dramatic notion. The terrible strain of 
kissing for the last time each member of the family, the sisters, the mother, 
the brothers ; the instant resolve not to bid farewell to her old father, and 
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then the resolution breaking down at the last minute; finally, the most 
charming scene of all, when at the evening hour, the family circle assembled, 
the old father at the fireside, the mother at her work, the others singing a 
peaceful song at the harpsichord, the guilty and pale-faced Olivia looks in 
at the window on her “ruined home,” and steals away into the night. If 
plays are to have beautiful ideas and to suggest higher thoughts than those 
of green-room gossip and theatrical tittle-tattle, this surely is a beautiful idea. 
It elevates, 1t does not depress. 

Yet how is it treated in description, or rather, how does it strike some 
minds that are supposed to be interested by the art of the dramatist and 
the actor? Thus: ‘ At the close of the second act,” says one writer, 
**when she is taking leave of her unconscious family—a scene dragged in 
by the playwright, but the unnaturalness of which we completely forget— 
while Miss Terry is playing it,” &c.&c. Well, if this scene is dragged into 
the play, and if this homely picture is unnatural, we should like to hear the 
writer’s opinion of what is natural and relevant in dramatic art. It seems 
to me that a more natural position than this, as between Olivia and her 
family, has seldom occurred to a dramatist. There is a current theory 
amongst pessimists that what is ideal and imaginative in art is seldom 
natural. Because the Olivias of Clapham and the Brixton Road don’t 
do what Goldsmith’s Olivia is represented to do when they run away 
with their young men, therefore the scene is unnatural. The modern 
mind cannot grasp it. Even the intellectual writer sneers at it. And 
yet such things do occur. I remember I was sent down to the country 
some years ago to describe a “ruined home.” A father, as passionately 
fond of his child as was the Vicar of Wakefield was of his daughter, 
had struck her seducer dead with a blow from an iron hammer, when 
the men were working side by side in their workshop in Clerkenwell. 
The mother told me the story in a little rose-covered cottage a few miles 
out of London, taken by the affectionate father for his children—the scene 
of the love-making between this modern Olivia and working-man Thornhill. 
Amidst many delicate touches of Nature, one struck me as being particularly 
pathetic. After the poor girl’s ruin, and before her sad secret was known, 
she refused to sit down to the family meal with the assembled family. 
Already she felt mysteriously that she was an outcast. She idolized her 
father, and she would not insult him further with her soiled presence! 
The girl’s mother told me how her daughter used to frame excuses so 
as to absent herself from the table. She would occupy herself in the 
household affairs, serve, or wash up. But she would not eat with them 
any more. Now, if this human trait were introduced by Mr. Wills, or by 
Mr. Anyone else, in a play, we should be told that it had been “ dragged in,” 
and that it was “unnatural.” But for all that it was perfectly true. 

On the same evening that I read how unnatural is Miss Terry’s “ farewell 
scene” in “ Olivia,” I am told elsewhere that the critics were all wrong who 
deplore the fact that a dramatist so able and a writer so caustic as Mr. 
Sydney Grundy should occupy so much space in his last original play with 
the trivial details of minor theatrical life. The boorish manager who is 
rude to his leading lady, the jealous actress who quarrels with her bread 
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and butter, the little pettiness and spite of the green-room and the 
managerial sanctum, the slang and the argot of the stage are reproduced 
very faithfully by Mr. Grundy, but a man of such commanding intelligence 
has surely observed character outside the walls ofatheatre. The “shop” of 
theatrical life is wearisome enough as we meet it in our daily walks without 
having it served up as the piece de résistance in every clever play. “The 
purpose of playing, whose end both at the first and now, was and is, to hold 
as ’twere the mirror up to Nature, to show Nature her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time her form and pressure.” 
In dramatic art this, then, is the ideal. A writer who discusses playing 
cannot be far wrong when he gets as near the ideal as possible. But this 
view is combated at every turn. “I notice,” says one, “ that nearly all the 
critics express a doubt as to whether a play that contains so much of the 
theatrical element is likely to prove acceptable to the general public. Such 
doubt may be diminished if not dispelled by the fact that there is absolutely 
no topic so popular at the present time as the stage and all connected with 
it.” Quite right ; it is only too true, but how far has dramatic art benefited 
by this uncanny association? How far has the theatre gained in public 
esteem, now that it can be written of it thus :— 


The play, the play’s on every mind 
No matter where I go, 
I really am surprised to find 
Iiow much the people know 
Of actresses and actors’ lives. 
Their joys, their strifes, their cares, 
In fact, society now strives 
To rule its life by theirs ! 


Does it indeed? I very much doubt it. There is a certain unwholesome 
familiarity with the private lives of stage folk. But the people know only 
the worst side of their life and not the best. Their weaknesses, their 
temptations, their vanities, are shown up, but seldom their better qualities. 
The public is seldom asked to respect players by means of the gossipy 
paragraphs they evidently like so much. They are offensively called by 
their familiar names, they are alternatively patted on the back or kicked 
out of the way, but there are very few who represent, as Robertson did, 
the honest, homely, Polly Eccles side of stage-life. I may be wrong, but 
in spite of its undoubted humour, I do not think that the details of 
theatrical life in Mr. Grundy’s clever play will lead those who see it to 
respect the theatrical calling. I don’t even suppose that he had any such 
object in view. He is a cynic, and cynics don’t trouble themselves about 
people’s feelings. When will certain writers understand that the playgoing 
public is not wholly composed of members of theatrical clubs or the 
devourers of spicy paragraphs. The clubs and the paragraphs are 
attractive missionaries, bat their gospel is not one of brotherly love, of 
sweetness, or of light. There are still some old-fashioned people who 
deplore this new union between stage’ folk and the professors of 
‘tirresponsible frivolity.” It increases familiarity ; but then, as the copy-books 
used to tell us, “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
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In connection with the capital and clever “Silver Shield,” by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy, which is to be produced ere long at the Comedy Theatre, 
there is one point on which the author has been accidentally misre- 
presented. A separation occurs between a young dramatic author and 
his sensitively jealous little wife. The rupture is brought about as 
follows :—The wife finds on her husband’s desk a love-letter, which is, 
in reality, directly connected with the play on which he is engaged. Now 
it was assumed by all who watched the play on its first representation, 
that the love-letter was drafted on the ordinary manuscript paper 
lying on the author’s desk, and that in such circumstances the wife 
must have been morbidly jealous indeed to assume that the letter was 
a real one and not a fiction. Mr. Grundy, however, assures me that he 
took particular care to explain that the letter was apart from the play 
manuscript, and was drafted on an ordinary sheet of note-paper. That 
no doubt makes a difference; but all difficulty would be removed if 
the love-letter were discovered anywhere but on the very desk at which 
the wife knows her husband is composing a play. Let her find it on his 
dressing-table or in his waistcoat-pocket. 





Arrangements have been made for producing “ The Great Pink Pearl,” 
by Mr. R. C. Carton and Mr. Cecil Raleigh, at the Prince’s Theatre, 
directly Mrs. Langtry’s successful season is brought to a close in July. It 
will be remembered that the play was very successfully produced at 
a morning performance, and I am assured that it is absolutely original. It 
is the work of a long and anxious year. 


The indefatigable Mr. W. G. Wills is still hard at work, and every one will 
be glad to hear of it, for of him may truly be said, “ Nihil tetigit quod non 
onnavit.” Besides the “ Young Tramp,” soon to be produced at a morning 
performance by Mrs. Langtry, Mr. Wills has written an original play for 
Miss Mary Anderson, and has been commissioned to write a poetical 
tragedy for Mr. Henry Irving. 





Mr. Alfred Thompson is winning laurels in America, and went over just 
in time to superintend the archzological revivalism inspired by Mr. Henry 
Irving’s visit. Mr. Thompson is mounting, arranging, and decorating 
“The Comedy of Errors,” to be sumptuously produced in New York in 
September. 


A note on “The Faithful Shepherdess.” This is the work of John 
Fletcher (1576-1625) alone, his friend and fellow-dramatist, Francis Beau- 
mont, having no share in it. The pastoral was first printed without date, 
but probably in 1610 or 1611. On the occasion of its first performance 
it met with an ill reception. It was, however, afterwards represented with 
greater success before the Queen of Charles the First on Twelfth Night, 
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1633, by Joseph Taylor (one of the first impersonators of Hamlet) and 
other actors, as appears by Shakerley Marmyon’s lines prefixed to the third 
(1634) edition of the pastoral. It was witnessed, in the same year, by the 
King. It was then introduced by a dialogue, between a priest and a 
nymph, written by Sir William Davenant, and it closed with an epilogue, 
which was spoken by the Lady Mary Mordaunt. The performance was 
afterwards repeated “ divers times” at the Blackfriars Theatre. Later on 
in the century, good Samuel Pepys witnessed the work. On October 14, 
1668, he notes in his diary: “To the King’s playhouse, and saw ‘ The 
Faithful Shepherdess,’ that I might hear the French eunuch sing; which I 
did to my great content: though I do admire his acting as much as his 
singing, being both beyond all I ever saw or heard.” On April 26 of the 
same year, Mr. Pepys again saw “ The Faithful Shepherdess ” at the King’s 
Theatre. “ But, Lord!” he writes, “ what an empty house, there not being, 
as I could tell the people, so many as to make up above £10 in the whole 
house! But I plainly discern the musick is the better, by how much the 
house the emptier.” 

Critical authorities differ as to the merit of “ The Faithful Shepherdess.” 
According to Hazlitt, it ‘‘is a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, where no 
crude surfeit reigns.’ The author has in it given a loose to his fancy, and 
his fancy was his most delightful and genial quality, where, to use his 
own words :— 

He takes most ease, and grows ambitious, 

Thro’ his own wanton fire and pride delicious. 
The songs and lyrical descriptions throughout are luxuriant and delicate in 
a high degree. He came near to Spenser in a certain tender and volup- 
tuous sense of natural beauty; he came near to Shakespeare in the playful 
and fantastic expression of it. The whole composition is an exquisite 
union of dramatic and pastoral poetry ; where the local descriptions receive 
a tincture from the sentiments and purposes of the speaker, and each 
character, cradled in the lap of Nature, paints her ‘virgin fancies wild’ 
with romantic grace and classic elegance.” On the other hand, Schlegel 
thinks that in writing this pastoral the dramatist “did violence to his 
natural talent. Perhaps he had the intention of surpassing Shakespeare’s 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ but the composition which he has ushered 
into the world is as heavy as that of the other was easy and aérial. The 
piece is overcharged with mythology and rural painting, is untheatrical, 
and, so far from portraying the genuine ideality of a pastoral world, it 
even contains the greatest vulgarities. We might rather call it an immodest 
eulogy of chastity.” The German critic, I am inclined to think, was a 
little mistaken in his judgment. 

The scene of “ The Faithful Shepherdess” and its employments are 
thus (act i. sc. 3) described by Chloe to Thenot :— 


There be woods as green 
As any ; air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flowers as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any 
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There be all new delights, cool streams and wells, 
Arbours o’ergrown with woodbine; caves, and dells ; 
Choose where thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 
Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 

For thy long fingers ; tell thee tales of love, 

How the pale Pheebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 

How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 

Head of old Latmus, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountain with her brother’s light, 

To kiss her sweetest. 

In his excellent “ Dramatic Miscellanies,” published in 1783, Thomas 
Davies says: “Without considerable alterations, fine music, gay scenes, 
beautiful decorations, and excellent performers, I would not hazard ‘ The 
Faithful Shepherdess’ upon a London stage in these cultivated times.” 
Whetheror not all these conditions for success will be fulfilled in the promised 
representation of Fletcher’s pastoral at Coombe House remains to be seen. 
The necessary alterations, however, have been made, I am given to under- 
stand, by a practised playwright, the scenery will be supplied by Nature 
herself, and Mr. E. W. Godwin is responsible for the costumes and other 
* decorations.” 


Miss Maude Millett, whose photograph appears in this number of 
THE THEATRE, is the daughter of the late Colonel Hugh Ley Millett, of 
the Bengal Army, and was born at Rajanpiir, in the Punjaub, in 
November, 1867. She made her first appearance on the stage as Sebastian 
in “ Twelfth Night.” She has since played, amongst others, the following 
parts :—Muriel Hepburn in “ Stage-land ;” Jessie Blake in “ On Guard ;” 
Mary Mason in “ Heroes ;” Anna Maria Poppytop in ‘‘ The Wedding 
March,” and Blanche d’Evrau in “Our Bitterest Foe.” She was engaged, 
a year ago, by Mr. C. H. Hawtrey to play Eva Webster in “The Private 
Secretary,” a part she is still acting at the Globe Theatre. Miss Maude 
Millett is a bright and promising young actress. Although she has been 
on the stage so short a time, she has already displayed much ability, and 
won much favour with the general public. 


Mr. George Grossmith, whose photograph in character also appears in 
this number, is a son of the late George Grossmith, a well-known lecturer. 
Mr. Grossmith, jun., was for many years a reporter in the law courts, 
which he attended with a view of ultimately entering the legal profession. 
Being, however, possessed of considerable musical ability, at the suggestion 
of Professor Pepper he exchanged the toil of the courts for more inviting 
repose afforded by the Polytechnic Institution. There, in 1869, he made 
his début as a public entertainer in the school of the late John Parry ; 
and in the following year went on tour with Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Paul. Subsequently, Mr. Grossmith visited many hundred of Provincial 
Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions, in conjunction with his father, and 
on his own account, giving recitations, interspersed with songs and 
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character sketches. In 1876-7 he produced an entertainment, with Miss 
Florence Marryat, entitled “Entre Nous,” for which he wrote and com- 
posed the successful musical comedietta entitled ‘Cups and Saucers.” It 
is Mr. Grossmith’s custom to give recitals at private houses, and on one of 
these occasions he attracted the notice of Sir Arthur Sullivan, who per- 
suaded him to undertake the part of John Wellington Wells, in Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera of “The Sorcerer,” produced at the 
Opéra Comique, on November 17, 1877, by the Comedy Opera Company, 
Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte being the manager. Mr. Grossmith has since 
appeared in all Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas produced at the Opéra 
Comique and Savoy Theatres. His parts in these operas, and the dates 
of production, are as follows :—The Right Hon. Joseph Porter, K.C.B., in 
““H.M.S. Pinafore,” on May 25, 1878; Major-General Stanley, in 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” on April 3, 1880; Reginald Bunthorne, in 
“Patience,” on April 23, 1881 ; the Lord Chancellor, in “ Iolanthe,” on 
November 25, 1882 ; King Gama, in “ Princess Ida,” on January 5, 1884; 
and Ko-Ko, in “The Mikado,” on March 14, 1885. Mr. Grossmith has 
at various times written and composed several entertainments, songs, and 
slight musical pieces, the latest of which is ‘‘ The Great Tay-Kin,” written 


by Mr. Arthur Law, composed by Mr. George Grossmith, and brought out 
at Toole’s Theatre, on April 30. 


A correspondent sends the following additional notes on the late 
John Ryder :—“ Playgoers must be grateful to Mr. Henry Turner for his 
article in your last issue, entitled ‘Recollections of Ryder.’ But will not 
dramatic students feel that his observation of that actor, extending over 
forty years, and aided by personal intercourse, must enable him to tell far 
more than he has yet told us? Ryder’s art deserved careful consideration. 
It gave us of to-day a means of guessing what acting was in former times, 
and under conditions widely different from ourown. Perhaps a few wholly 
personal impressions concerning Ryder’s acting may be acceptable, although 
coming from a younger man than Mr. Turner; and may possibly induce 
Mr. Turner, or some other gentleman whose information and discernment 
exceed my own, to correct my crudities, and write an adequate record of 
our old friend. 

“TI first saw Ryder in the cast of ‘Macbeth’ at Drury Lane. This was 
not during the Falconer and Chatterton era in 1864, when Phelps played 
Macbeth, Creswick, Macduff, and Miss Helen Faucit, Lady Macbeth. It 
was on a later visit, two or three years afterwards (the huge old play-bill 
is not dated) ; and Mrs. Howard Paul doubled the Lady and Hecate, and 
Phelps and Dillon halved, if I may coin a phrase, Macbeth—that is, they 
played the part on alternate nights. Ryder was Macduff ; and hoarseness, 
to which he was liable, sadly interfered with his success. In his prime, 
Ryder’s voice was probably fine; but during the whole of my recollection 
it was much worn, wanting tone and edge. He looked very large as 
Macduff, though he had a taller opponent in Phelps than formerly in 
Charles Kean, as mentioned by Mr. Turner; and, owing to his habit of 
knitting his exceptionally heavy brow, he seemed to me very angry. 
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“In April, 1868, Mr. Toole took his benefit at the Queen’s Theatre, in 
Long Acre, then under the management of Alfred Wigan, playing in 
‘Paul Pry,’ ‘Ici, and in ‘Oliver Twist ’—‘dramatised expressly for this 
theatre, in three acts, by John Oxenford, Esq.’ Ryder was Fagin, appear- 
ing, I think, only in the scene in which Oliver is brought to the thieves’ 
den. Mr. Toole was the Dodger; Mr. John Clayton and Mr. Henry 
Irving, both members of the company, played respectively Monks and Bill 
Sikes. 

“ At the Queen’s, in March, 1870, Mr. E. J. Young produced Tom Taylor’s 
historical drama, ‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,’ with Mr. and Mrs. Rousby. 
Ryder was stage-manager. For the first time I saw this actor to advantage. 
As Simon Renard, with a black Spanish suit and long rapier, with pointed 
beard, and black hair brushed straight up from a sallow forehead, Ryder’s 
aspect was striking. His outward manner was reserved and courtly ; his 
secret glance was full of malignity. The envoy preserved his composure 
to the last, and received his dismissal with an obsequious bow. The acting 
was full of grave comedy; and, as such, was in strange contrast to the 
Gardiner of Henry Marston. This was another old actor who had done 
much excellent work ; but who seemed without the capacity for humour 
that underlies all first-rate acting, comic or serious. 

“The following September, again at the Queen’s, then in Mr. E. Clifton’s 
hands, was the memorable production of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
‘under the direction of Mr. Ryder.’ It was the most complete and beau- 
tiful Shakespearian performance I had seen, and I watched it minutely 
three times. Phelps was Bottom; Frank Matthews, Quince; Mr. George 
Rignold, Lysander ; and Marston, Egeus. The Theseus of Ryder was as 
dignified and gracious as could be desired. His majestic bearing and 
stately elocution impressed themselves deeply on both eye and ear. 

“* * As You Like It’ was brought out at the same house in February, 1871, 
with Mrs. Rousby as Rosalind, and Ryder as Touchstone. Here was a 
character quite outside his usual bounds, and he gave a very interesting 
and clever performance. His Touchstone had dignity, and conveyed a 
sense of mastery. He dealt with the rustics from a high intellectual 
standpoint. He was worthy to converse with the banished Duke and his 
retainers. No one will suspect Ryder of having been exactly droll; but 
his jester had the air of a man bred at Court, and this some low come- 
dians fail to convey in Touchstone. 

“In November of that year ‘ The Tempest’ was placed upon tia same 
boards. Ryder’s Prospero was imposing in appearance and speech; but 
my notes mention the old malady of hoarseness. I saw one more play at 
the Queen’s under Ryder’s stage-management. That was ‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii,’ a spectacular piece prepared by Mr. Oxenford, in which Ryder 
played Arbaces. 

“ A few years later, in 1876, Ryder made a provincial tour with a young 
lady pupil, whose career I have not followed, but who certainly was not 
Miss Neilson nor Miss Wallis. ‘Henry VIII.’ and ‘Macbeth’ were in 
the bills. Ryder’s Wolsey was magnificent in appearance, and his manner 
was as stately as ever. There was Nature and careful detail when he 
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pondered his schemes of aggrandizement. ‘The farewell had pathos. 
But he grew inaccurate in the words, from lapse of memory or carelessness. 
His Macbeth startled at first by the successful representation of vigorous 
manhood. But the strain of playing the part was evident, and the im- 
personation became mechanical. But the tragedy was produced for the 
sake of the pupil; and it would be unreasonable to blame the old actor 
for coming short of the vigour and poetry of the Macbeth of Phelps or 
Mr. Irving. 

“Tt must have been felt on all hands that Ryder was exactly in his right 
place when he appeared with Mr. Edwin Booth at the Princess’s in 1880 
and 1881. It was an excellent thing to see the veteran enacting the 
Ghost, Father Joseph, and Brabantio; and Mr. Booth was fortunate in 
securing such able support. These were the last times I saw Ryder. 

“As an elocutionist Ryder ranked high. His style had simple breadth, 
was masculine, but of little delicacy. He spoke right on, with few breaks 
of any kind ; and the ear grew accustomed to his conventional inflections 
in the delivery of blank verse, as to the familiar cadences in Handel’s 
music. The effect was workmanlike, lucid, and, as far as it went, satisfac- 
tery. Occasionally it was agreeable; as when contrasted with the 
Strangely elaborate and artificial elocution of Henry Marston. I well 
remember his stalking through a long soliloquy of self-accusation and 
remorse in Leah, with no visible interest in his work; though, truly, the 
carpenters were doing their worst behind, setting the next scene. Take, 
again, the passage in ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ in which Hardcastle’s for- 
bearance breaks down, and he rebukes the supposed insolence of the 
young man. Here Mr. Chippendale’s sweet dignity and fatherly grief were 
things to love. Ryder rapidly paid out the words with abundant energy, 
but the beauty of scene was gone. 

“The limits of the actor’s abilities were soon reached. But sensible 
playgoers valued Ryder for his long service and great experience ; and 
his commanding figure and eagle countenance will not soon pass from 
memory. Noman could scowl as Ryder. But then came the solemn 
roll of the head and the gracious smile, like sunshine from behind a 
thunder cloud. 

“ Ryder, I believe, seldom appeared in leading parts, and will be chiefly 
remembered as the sturdy support of men of higher grade—Macready, 
Charles Kean, Fechter, and Edwin Booth. Insumming up these personal 
impressions, he seems to stand best in characters in which I have seen no 
‘other actor. In Macduff he was inferior to Mr. Creswick ; in Touch- 
stone, to the elder Compton; in Hardcastle, to Mr. Chippendale ; and 
in the Ghost and Brabantio, to Mr. Mead. But, taking him at his best, as 
Simon Renard, Theseus and Wolsey, I remember him as one of the 
stateliest actors that have graced the modern stage.” 


Our Melbourne correspondent writes :— 

“ Cinderella,” produced at our Theatre Royal on Boxing night, is 
still running, and will not be taken off before Good Friday, thus having a 
clear run of eighty-four nights, and one which has only once been beaten. 
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Its success has been due to the excellent cast and the splendour of 
the scenery and appointments. Lecocq’s opera, “‘ La Petite Mademoiselle,” 
will be put on on Easter Saturday, and Miss Emma Chambers and Signor 
Brocolini will be entrusted with prominent réles. The Opera House 
pantomime, “ Sindbad the Sailor,” had an uneventful run till Feb. 13 ; and on 
St. Valentine’s Day, ‘‘ My Partner” was revived with Mr. George Rignold and 
Mr. Brian Darley as the partners. On March 7, “Amos Clark” was 
revived ; and on March 21, “ Clancarty” was tried. “ My Partner” is to 
be played again to-night (March 25), and on Saturday the long-expected 
“Called Back” will be submitted to a colonial audience. ‘‘ Confusion” 
did enormous business at the Bijou Theatre, and ran from Boxing Night to 
the end of February. A comedy by a local author, “ Fortune’s Wheel,” 
purporting to be a sequel to H. J. Byron’s “‘ Weak Woman,” had a trial for 
a few nights without success. On Saturday, March 7, the Majeronis 
revived ‘“ Fédora,” which is at present running. Mr. G. A. Sala delivered 
his first lecture in these colonies on Monday last, at the Town Hall 
Messrs. George Leitch and James MacMahon have had a very good. 
season in Hobart, Tasmania, with ‘‘Confusion” and ‘The Silver 
King.” Mr. MacMahon is now taking those two pieces round New 
Zealand. Miss Genevitve Ward has just concluded a highly successful New 
Zealand tour, and opens next in Adelaide on the 18th prox. Miss Marie 
de Grey and “Fun on the Bristol” are touring also in that country. The 
only pantomime in Sydney, ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood,” at the Royal, was 
a failure, and “ Nita’s First” and “ Written in Sand ” soon replaced it. Mr. 
H. H. Vincent made his reappearance in “ Nita’s First.” ‘ Haunted 
Lives” is now the attraction at that theatre. The Dunning Opera 
Company, with Miss Annette Ivanovna and Mr. T. B. Appleby as leads, are 
playing at the Gaiety; and “Confusion” is being played at the Opera 
House. Messrs. Rignold and Allison also have a “Confusion” company 
on tour in the interior. Luscombe Searelle’s new opera, “ Bobadil,” a big 
hit in Sydney, is now being sung at the Theatre Royal, Adelaide. Mr. 
Frederick Boyle, a new tenor from your part of the world, arrived last 
week. The old Princess’s Theatre in this city is to be pulled down, and a 
first-class one built in its place. 


To write even a few lines about the Paris Salon seems a stupendous 
undertaking when one is confronted by the two thousand four hundred and 
eighty-eight oil paintings which form only part of this year’s exhibit ; but, 
in a very superficial and light fashion an outsider may scribble a few lines 
where a professional critic would succumb. Lightness in French criticism, how- 
ever, is the order of the day. The leading essayists vie with the authors of the 
comic brochures in their endeavours to produce palatable diet for a laughter- 
loving reading public; and one is moved to pity the artists whose work, 
often admirable and almost always conscientious, is dismissed in a few 
words of patronizing praise, or made the nucleus of more or less witty but 
totally irrelevant writing. For instance, M. Bonnat’s largest picture is the 
“ Martyrdom of St. Denis,” which represents the saint stooping to replace the 
head which has just been struck off by the executioner. The blood which 
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is smeared on the steps and the headless bodies-of the earlier victims may 
. perhaps be deemed a little too realistic to form a pleasing addition to a 
private room, but it is impossible to refuse to admit that the spirited 
attitudes and nice arrangement of colour are deserving of serious attention. 
This, however, is not the view taken by the critic of the XZX*” Sidcle, 
for in his eyes the whole scene is but a feeble imitation of the Hanlon- 
Lees! His description of Bonnat’s work is clever and amusing, but were 
our English art-critics to dispose of Leighton or Millais in a similar fashion, 
their respective editors might very possibly dispose of them in their turn. 
Indeed, whatever else may be better managed in France, our Academicians 
as well as their minor brethren may be truly thankful that they are dealt 
with by London and not Parisian critics. 

This same curious objection to anything like detailed criticism is 
strangely remarkable in the comments dropped by one’s fellow sightseers, 
but here it serves as a welcome relief. ‘“Tiens! que c’est dréle!” “ Ceci 


jaime bien.” “Cela ne me plait pas.” These and similar exclamations . 


greet one at every turn, but it is all natural and naive. There is none of 
that cheap second-hand criticism, that rage for serving a réchauffte of 
other men’s opinions in some very home-made sauce, that distinguishes the 
middle-class patrons of our own Academy; and the difference is very 
appreciable to one who wishes to gaze in peace. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the exhibition is the increasing 
number of landscapes, and the new artistic departure they evince. The gaudy 
gardens with the stiff walks, the inevitable young couple under the Chinese 
umbrella, and the equally inevitable baby toddling in front, are rapidly 
becoming things of the past, and their place is being taken by the quiet, 
peaceful scenery, the sunlit glades and twilight pastures with which 
Englishmen are apt to associate the name of Leader. Segé and Zuber 
are perhaps the most thorough disciples of the new school, and both these 
artists, in common with several others, have given us some very beautiful 
landscapes. But if, by reason of this new departure, the latest Salon has 
lost a little of its decisive individuality of other years, in a still more pro- 
nounced direction it retains all its former prestige; in other words, it af- 
fords as many opportunities as ever for studying the human form divine. 

English art is but little represented. Whistler has a couple of portraits, 
one of them, that of Lady Archibald Campbell, received more admiration 
while at the Grosvenor than it seems likely to obtain from the Parisians. 
Mr. J. L. Stewart’s excellent *‘ Hunt Ball” is perhaps the foreign picture 
which attracts most attention, and several of the prominent dancers are said 
to be capital portraits. This same fashion of introducing likenesses into a 
painting instead of merely copying a photographer's pose, possesses alike 
the charm of novelty and the power of appealing to a larger circle of 
patrons. The portrait of Mdme. Trois Etoiles, seated in an armchair in 
ordinary dress, is only gratifying to her own immediate friends, but the 
same woman when introduced into a charming picture, be she peasant or 
queen, becomes an object of interest to the public at large. Indeed, so 
much has this custom spread of late years, that although in the catalogue 
appear long lists of portraits, in the galleries themselves but very few are 
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noticeable. What is noticeable, however, is the enormous size of many of 


the canvases. The ordinary-sized productions of Rubens dwindle to 
mere pigmies when compared to the vast space they cover, and were 
quantity a sign of quality, the exhibition of 1885 would exceed all others. 

Of historical works there are but few, but before one of these few is 
seen the largest crowd of any collected in the Salon. It is a painting by 
Rochegrosse, entitled “ La Jacquerie,” and represents an interior. On the 
left are two long, richly-stained windows through which the mob is forcing 
its way; on the right is huddled a group of the frightened inhabitants of 
the mansion, women and children, whose looks of frantic, almost idiotic 
terror is strikingly contrasted by the grinning delight of the invaders, who 
are standing still for the moment in stupid astonishment at the scene 
before them. In front of her kinswomen, facing her assailants, stands the 
grand figure of the mistress of the house. Her face, by reason of a veil, is 
scarcely seen, but her whole attitude is indicative of the finest scorn and 
defiance. The men in front of her are armed with axes and jagged stones ; 
one holds a pike, on which is fixed a man’s head; by another a bleeding 
heart is borne aloft in triumph. But it is in the varying expression of the 
different faces that Rochegrosse has excelled. In the greedy eyes of one 
glitters the thought of coming plunder ; on the face of another, blood- 
stained and brutish, murder is clearly written ; a third has wrongs to avenge, 
and the concentrated hatred of oppressed generations breaks from his lips 
in a yell of fury. One and all these faces are the work of a master, and 
“‘La Jacquerie” stands a very good chance of the Grand Prix. 

Of the eighteen hundred and fifty statues, of the water-colours, of the 
etchings, want of space forbids even a passing mention. Whatever might 
be the verdict given from the magic circle of the initiated few, it must be 
conceded that, from an outsider’s point of view, this year’s Salon is a 
success. It contains very few bad pictures; very many that are good ; and 
several that will not be forgotten when their artists have passed to the great 
majority. 

The Pelham Amateur Dramatic Club gave a representation of Mr. J. 
Albery’s comedy, “Two Roses,” in aid of St. Andrew’s Church, Stoke 
Newington, on Thursday, May 7. Miss Annie Woodzell and Miss 
Sheridan represented the Two Roses very charmingly, and Mrs. N. Defries 
and Miss Siefred did all they could with the parts of Mrs. Cups and Our 
Mrs. Jenkins. Mr. E. Burford Morrison gave a good impersonation of the 
part of Digby Grant, and Jack Wyatt had a very satisfactory exponent in 
Mr. A. H. Morrison. Mr. Meyler Dunn as Furnival, Mr. E. Paxon as 
Caleb Deecie, and Mr. F. W. Brightman as Our Mr. Jenkins all acted 
well. There was a small but good orchestra which helped to'while away 
a very pleasant evening. saeanssinta 

Madame Puzzi’s annual matinée d’invitation took place on May rr, and 
was well attended by the fashionable and musical world. “The Rival 
Beauties,” an operetta in two acts, words by J. P. Wooler, music by Alberto 
Randegger, was given in lieu of a concert, and met with such approbation 
that it was literally encored, everything having to be repeated. ‘The cast was 
as follows :—Sir Percy Ringwood, Mr. Ben Davies ; he has a sweet and pleas- 
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ing tenor voice, but would do well to avoid a tendency to sing in his throat 
in the soft passages: his acting was good. The Miller was enacted by 
Mr. Alic Marsh, who then made his first appearance on the stage; and 
Tom Deloraine by Signor Novara, who was in excellent voice and well 
suited in his part. Lady Edith Carleton was acted by Miss Marion Burton, 
of Carl Rosa’s company: this young contralto has a sympathetic rich 
voice, and sings with much taste ; she will certainly make her mark, if 
she will work, and acquire those finishing touches which are indispensable 
to every artist. The Alice Lynn of Mdlle. Ida Corani was full of 
spirit and brightness. Would that she had been content with the hearty 
calls she and the other artists received at the end of each act, without 
taking one in the middle of a scene; this deplorable habit is spreading, I 
fear. The composer, who was conducting, had to appear on the stage in 
answer to the repeated calls. The music of “ The Rival Beauties” is not 
exactly new or original, but it is very pretty and bright. The orchestra (two 
pianos) was in the hands of the Cavaliere Bevignani, the talented director 
of the Royal Italian Opera, and that excellent musician and best of 
accompanists, Signor Bisaccia. I have seldom seen St. George’s Hall more 
crowded, and Madame Puzzi must have been fully satisfied with the success 
of her matinée. 


Dion Boucicault’s drama, ‘‘The Colleen Bawn,” was given at St. 
George’s Hall, on May 19, by amateurs, but it is not exactly the place 
to select for the representation of a play which depends for much of 
its success on perfect staging and beautiful scenery. For St. George’s 
Hall the scenery was fair, except one back cloth representing trees, 
which is perfectly disgraceful. J. G. Meade struggled bravely to do 
the best he could for the part of Hardress Cregan. Some time back I 
told Mr. J. W. Hawkesworth that lovers were quite out of his line, 
but he evidently thinks he knows best, and therefore appeared as Kyrle 
Daly. The Danny Mann of Mr. Stafford was a very fair performance ; 
the Corrigan of Mr. La Lerre excellent. Mr. O’Finigan was very good as 
Father Tom. Mr. Blake, I beg his pardon, Mr. Carrick, for he has 
changed his first xom de théatre for this new appellation, was the Myles- 
na-Coppaleen. Mr. Carrick made the most of his opportunities ; his 
rendering of the character was natural, humorous, and _ finished. 
Mrs. Lennox Browne was efficient as Mrs. Cregan, and Miss Margaret 
Brandon was quite at home in her part, but she was an unsympathetic 
Anne Chute, showing little real feeling. Miss Edith Gellibrand was the 
sweetest Colleen Bawn one could have imagined. It is no merit that she is 
so pretty, but her manner and her acting match her face. One of the best 
impersonations of the evening was the Sheelah of a remarkably clever and 
promising young actress, Miss Dulcie Douglas, whose rendering of the old 
Irishwoman was admirable, and deserves unqualified praise. The hall 
was crammed with a very brilliant audience, almost every well-known 
London amateur being present in the capacity of spectator. 
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Miss Minnie Bell gave a musical and dramatic matinée at Steinway 
Hall, on May 19. The stage was tastefully arranged with screens, draperies, 
flowers, &c., so as to represent a drawing-room. Miss Bell was heard to 
most advantage in ‘‘The Volunteer’s Wife,” by Denison. This was as 
perfect in its style as one could wish, and the brogue was so judiciously 
assumed as to enhance the pathos of the little scene, without raising 
laughter. And ‘ Minnehaha,” a selection from Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” 
was given with much power and light and shade. I regret that the imperative 
necessity of being present at another and later performance prevented my 
staying to the very end, so I missed “In the Court-House.” Miss Kate 
Wallace, a pupil of Miss Bell, is no better than the average amateur. The 
musical element was represented by Miss Agnes Leighton, an amateur ; 
Mr. C. Hayden Coffin, who was in excellent voice ; Miss Eleanor Ree, 
whose voice is powerful, though rather hard, but the lady pleased her 
audience ; Madame Hirelmann, who would do well to leave florid music 
alone; Mr. Franklin Clive, whose fine voice is always effective; and Mr. 
Isidore de Lara, who met with his usual success. Mr. de Lara has much 
improved in his singing, and I must congratulate him on having gained 
a simplicity of manner which was not always his. 


A provincial correspondent writes:—‘“‘ Mr. F. R. Benson and _ his 
dramatic company recently paid a six-nights’ visit to Reading. The 
pieces played were ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Hamlet,’ the latter only once. 
This is Mr. Benson’s most praiseworthy effort. In ‘ Macbeth’ a surprise 
was in store for the good playgoing folk of Reading in the appear- 
ance of Miss Janet Achurch as Lady Macbeth. This young actress 
gave a novel presentment of the character. She was youthful, with golden 
locks and a cajoling manner; but beneath this fascinating exterior she 
thoroughly expressed the relentless ambition and soul-subduing power 
that we are wont to associate with the part. This was exemplified strongly 
in the banqueting scene, where the effects were most artistically obtained 
by unforced and well-measured emphasis, and by sober and significant 
gesture. Of course, such parts as Ophelia and Desdemona are more 
appropriate to so young an exponent ; but an actress who, so early in her 
career, can reveal a character so vividly and faithfully should some day 
make her mark as an emotional artist on the London stage.” 


Madame de Fonblanque and Mr. Gilbert Campbell’s annual morning 
concert, which was given, by kind permission of Mrs. Morell-Mackenzie, at 
19, Harley Street, came off on May 19. Madame de Fonblanque, looking 
pretty and bright as usual, delighted her audience by her charming 
singing ; she was in first-rate voice, and so was Mr. Gilbert Campbell. Both 
are conscientious artists, who do not merely depend on their voices, but 
well understand that study and work are indispensable in art. Miss Damian, 
who took part in the concert, ought to follow this good example ; it is a pity 
to find such a fine voice as hers wanting in finish. Miss Mary Davies and 
Miss Helen D’Alton were the other ladies, and Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. 
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Bernard Lane, and Mr. Frederick King represented the sterner sex. All 
rendered good service. Some new pieces were brought out on this 
occasion : a song by Tosti, “ It Came with the Merry May, Love,” and one 
by Romili, “ An Angel’s Wing,” both sung by Mr. Joseph Maas ; a song by 
Mr. Gilbert Campbell, “ I Dream of Thee by Night, Love,” sung by the com- 
poser with much effect ; and a very pleasing duet by A. Cunio, “La 
Riconciliazione,” interpreted by Madame de Fonblanque and Mr. Gilbert 
Campbell. Mr. George Grossmith was very amusing in one of his clever 
sketches ; and the concert was closed by “Ecco quel fiero istante,” a 
quartet by Costa, remarkable for its ensemble, and in which Madame de 
Fonblanque, Miss Damian, Mr. Bernard Lane, and Mr. Gilbert Campbell 
took part. The conductors were :—Chev. Wilhelm Ganz, Signor Romili, | 
and Miss Bessie Waugh. The attendance was great; not only the rooms 
but the stairs were crowded, and the audience was warmly appreciative. 


Pec FRvER.—This extraordinary woman, an actress in the reign of 
Charles II., after a long absence, returned to the stage in George I.’s 
reign, appeared in the “ Half-pay Officer,” a tragic comedy, founded 
on Sir William Davenant’s “Love and Humour.” Peg Fryer re- 
appeared in her original character, “‘ Lady Ricklow.” She was announced 
in the bills of Lincoln’s Inn Fields’ Theatre thus: “ ‘Lady Ricklow’ 
by the famous Peg Fryer; her first appearance these fifty years ; and 
who will dance a jig at the end of the farce, 1720.” At eighty-five 
years of age this remarkable woman sustained her part with great 
spirit, and was received with thunders of applause; but, when she came 
to dance, she appeared to be exhausted by her exertions, made her 
obeisance to the audience and retired. The orchestra struck up an Irish 
trot—the old lady rushed on the stage again, and danced her promised jig to 
the surprise and delight of the spectators. She kept a tavern and ordinary 
at Tottenham Court. Her house was always thronged with company, who 
went out of curiosity to see and to talk to this wonderful old woman ! 














